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AT HOME IN ITALY. 

I was invited to her house in the ancient and aristo- 
cratic city of Macerata, by the Marchesa Gentilina 
' Marziani, a lady well known not only in the pro- 

vincial circles of the Marche, but in those of Rome, 
where, in the lifetime of her first husband, who held 
one of those lucrative monopolies of the necessities 
of life which the pontifical government farms out to 
its adherents, she had occupied rather a conspicuous 
position. As a sort of protest against her sexagenarian 
lord’s principles and party, to which and all else per- 
taining to him she had vowed opposition, th@ fair 
Gentilina delighted in assembling numbers of artists 
and men of letters, both native and foreign, under her 
roof, where she promoted the discussion of political 
topics, and the free expression of opinion, by a hardi- 
hood and boldness of speech tliat none of the other 
members of the coterie would have dared to imitate, 
and on which the protection of her uncle, a wealthy 
cardinal, alone enabled her to venture with impunity. 

When, after many weary years of wedlock, the 
death of the old appaltatore left her at liberty to form 
less irksome ties, the choice of the buxom and well- 
endowed widow, amidst a crowd of aspirants, fell upon 
the Marchese Alessandro Marziani, a young noble of 
Macerata, several years her junior, and with appa- 
rently little but his good looks and old name to recom- 
mend him. To universal surprise, the marriage proved 
on the whole a happy one. The marchese looked on 
his wife as a model of genius and wit ; never questioned 
her opinions, though careful to avoid compromising 
himself by uttering any of his own; and grateful for 
the support she furnished to the declining fortunes of 
his house, and the grace with which she consented to 
reside several months of each year with his family— 
thus enabling him to pay that dutiful attention to his 
father’s old age which Italians are so solicitous to 
discharge—shewed her a respect and esteem which 
amply atoned for the absence of shining qualities in 
himself. 

In one of the visits to Ancona, whither a natural 
desire for change used occasionally=te lead her, I 
made the marchesa’s acquaintance ; and, through the 
same seeking for variety, she was doubtless prompted 
to the novel experiment of introducing the Signorina 
forestiera into the heart of her husband’s family, 
moulded after the most approved fashion of ancient 
Italian households. 

Macerata is about forty miles distant from Ancona, 
on the high-road to Rome, finely situated on the 
loftiest point of a ridge of hills, running midway 
between the sea and the grand chain of Apennines 
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which form the noble background to most Italian 
scenery. Even at that early period of the year, the 
country through which we passed was remarkable for 
its beauty and fertility; but the marchesa talked too 
much and too energetically to permit me to observe 
anything in detail; so that it was fortunate I was 
enabled some months later again to see, and thoroughly 
enjoy, what the natives, with pardonable pride, 
designate as ‘the Garden of Italy.’ 

We travelled in the marchesa’s carriage, a party of 
four, or rather five; for, in addition to her, her good- 
humoured spouse, and myself—the three padroni— 
there was the cameriera, whom they would have thought 
it most inhuman to have seated on the outside, and 
the parrot. This last occupied a great circular tin cage, 
and wore # dejected aspect, which perhaps arose from 
jealousy at his mistress engrossing the whole of the 
conversation, though the marchese attributed it to 
indisposition, and vainly strove to cheer him by proffer- 
ing cakes and sugar, or his own finger to be pecked at, 
thus beguiling the tediousness of the well-known road ; 
while his wife, charmed at having a new listener, held 
forth about the abuses of the government, the frauds 
of Cardinal Antonelli—the prime-minister—the weak- 
ness of the pope, and the insolence of the Austrians, 
requiring nothing beyond a shrug of the shoulders, 
or an affirmative groan, when she appealed to her 
husband to corroborate her statements. Every hour 
at least there was a stoppage at the foot of some hill, 
while cows or oxen were summoned from the nearest 
peasant’s house, to assist the horses in dragging us up 
these ascents, which for steepness exceed everything 
that can be imagined, except indeed the 
precipitousness of the declivity on the other side. 

With this single drawback, the journey was very 
pleasant. We dined at Recanati, a very small but 
ancient town, crowning an eminence, like most of the 
cities in this country which were built at a period 
when a position from whence a good view could be 
obtained of any advancing foe was an indispensable 
requisite for security; and here the parrot so far re- 
covered his spirits, that the whole inn was thrown into 
ecstasy with his performances, which the marchesa, 
from being seriously occupied with partaking of 
needful refreshment, allowed him to exhibit without 
a competitor. The sala in which we took oo 
was crowded with an admiring audience, the 
who infested the courtyard and stairs having also 
crept in unreproved: and their comments and ex- 
clamations at every fresh proof of the pappagallo’s 
loquacity seemed to afford unqualified pleasure to 
his owners, without any thought of offended dignity 
at the intrusion—such as would have disturbed the 
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It was night when we arrived at the Palazzo 
Marziani—a handsome pile of building, of a massive 
style of architecture, faced with large square slabs of 
marble, like the old Florentine palaces, wide balconies 

projecting from the windows, and a grand portico, 
surmounted by armorial bearings in alto rilievo, through 
which the into a court that in olden 


the columns, however, as a daylight view revealed, had 
been filled up with brickwork ; the fountain no longer 


played; and the grass sprouted up in tufts between 
the pavement, or yo in rank luxuriance amid the 
rich cornices of the facade. 


On one side of this piazza were the stables—percep- 
tible, alas! to other senses besides the ocular—and on 
opposite one rose the staircase, in broad and easy 

in niches upon each landing. The apartments 

the marchesa, as wife of the eldest son, were upon 
the first floor, and thither were we lighted, with great 


overwhelming supremacy of her sister-in-law Genti- 
lina; the Marchesina Volunnia, the eldest daughter, 
unmarried, and with a great reputation for learning ; 
and, finally, a very old man, with a quavering voice 
and infirm gait, appeared to greet our arrival. The 
brothers, both tall and handsome, fine specimens of the 
manly style of beauty of which this part of Italy 
retains the distinctive type, loudly kissed and brushed 


These 
salutations over, they all paid their compliments to 
the new-comer with great politeness, eyeing me all 
the time with very allowable curiosity, for I am sure 


of seventeenth Two of the children sa 
up to supper, one on each side of their mother, 
muffied in huge napkins tied round their chins, and 


. | and partner in misfortune—promising, as she kissed 


;| result, but comparatively with little anxiety, so con- 


I thought their presence at this meal was an indul- 
gence conceded to celebrate their uncle and aunt’s 

eet never dreaming that such a custom as infants 
of their tender age sitting up till past ten o’clock to 
eat heartily of soup, roast-meat, and salad—of which 
viands the consisted—could ever be habitual. 
Such, however, was the case; for no other reason, as 
the marchesa humorously confided to me, than its 
being in accordance with the practice of former days ; 
which, to a mind so full of scruples as poor Silvia’s, 
she added, were second only to the decrees of the 
Council of Trent or the dictates of her confessor. 
After hearing this, and ascertaining that in those 
families who partook of supper—some only indulging 
in one ample meal in the middle of the day—the 
custom of the children joining in it was very general, 
it was not difficult to account for the variety of 
ailments with which the rising generation seemed 
afflicted, more especially the vermicular affections—in 
all the varied phenomena of which, from hearing them 
so constantly discussed, I became quite a proficient. 
Being tired with our long day’s journey, we were 
glad to retire to rest; and I was conducted to my 
room by the marchesa and the erudite Volunnia, who, 
I speedily found, was less occupied with lore than 
with the vanities and heart-burnings of her sex. My 
spinsterhood in this case, however, proved a passport 
to her affections: albeit nearly twenty years my 
senior, she took me to her heart, as her equal in age, 


me at parting for the night, to summon me early in 
the morning, that she might have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing me to her own apartments, books, and studies. 
The marchesa lingered for a few more words. 
*I need not tell you, carina, that poor Volunnia is 
a character. In fact, this whole family are originals. 
Nature formed my Alessandro different from all the 
rest, and evidently broke the mould that he was cast 
in.—First of all,’ she continued, raking up the embers 
in the scaldino over which she was warming her hands, 
‘there is that poor old papa, who, with his obstinacy 
and prejudice, has ruined himself by lawsuits. His 
celebrated processo against his brothers, I daresay you 
have already heard of: it lasted twenty-five years, 
because either side, whenever sentence was given 
in favour of its opponent, appealed to some other 
court, which, under our happy system, can annul 
the judgment previously pronounced. At last, this 
worse than siege of Troy drew near its close. The 
case had been brought before every tribunal in the 
Roman States, and was finally submitted by the last 
—— party, papa’s brothers, to the supreme court 
Rome—the conclusive one of appeal in such 
Pace My Alessandro was there, awaiting the 


fident was he of success. Poveretto, he was too good. 
Had he known me then, I would have taken care 
The night before 


of the prelates of the Rota, before whom 
been pleaded, it a be giver. 


side had bid high, and all all he could 
do was to outbuy them! “Bah! bah!” he said; 
“this monsignore whose influence will have so much 


weight with the other uditori in our cause to-morrow 
is above all venal motives: he is too high in 
(He was one of those. ecclesiastics, 
dear, who wear violet stockings, and talk so sweetly 
to your fair compatriots in Rome.) a no,” he 
reasoned with his heart, da galant’ uomo, 

is impossible : it is merely a trick of the enem 
so went to sleep without any misgiving. 
day’—snapping her fingers expressively—‘ he found out 
his mistake, and the 


} 


ous causa was irrey 
lost! Poor 


old papi—they tell me he has never | 


2 
equanimity, and spoiled the digestion of British | | 
travellers—ever entering their minds. 
time had evidently been surrounded by an open arcade, | 
with a fountain in the centre. The interstices between 
| 
jubilee and welcome, by an old white-headed man in | 
plain clothes—the maestro di casa, whose real name had 
merged into that of Rococo—and one or two subordi- 
nates in livery-coats of faded blue and yellow, just | 
like the lackeys who come forward upon the stage in 1 
Italian theatres to carry away the moss-grown seat i} 
upon which the rustic prima-donna has been reclini 
The second brother, the Marchese Oliverotto Marziani, 
whose patronymic was a superfluity, inasmuch as I 
never heard him addressed by it; his, wife, the 
Marchesa Silvia, a quiet little body, with two or three 
children clinging to her side, the proprietorship of 
whom alone enabled her to make head against the | | | 
| 
| 
|i 
inal 
their black beards against each other with great | | 
affection, while the ladies embraced with clamorous | 
demonstrations, but little warmth; and then, on the | | 
approach of his father, Alessandro hastening to meet | 1] 
him, bent over his hand, and raised it to his lips with 
it was the first occasion on which a foreigner and a | 
heretic had ever come thus familiarly amongst them } 
after this, supper being announced, we all betook | { 
ourselves to that meal, descending the grand cold 
staircase, already described, to the eating-room, which 
was on the ground-floor, in the vicinity of the kitchen, | the judgment was to be pronounced, he was privately 
and not particularly remote from the stable. We were | warned that unless he offered a large bribe to one 
house as a sort of secretary and companion to the old of 
marchese or papa, as they all called him, and imparted 
the rudiments of Latin and the Catechism to the 
children. He was evidently in a very servile position, 
treated with perfect indifference by all assembled, 
the Marchesa Silvia, who now and then 
to him a few words, though always with an 
implied and unquestioned sense of his inferiority, | 
which reminded me of Macaulay’s delineation of the | 
footing of domestic chaplains in England at the close | 
sis 
completely engrossing her attention by the cutting up | 
and preparing of their food. | | - 
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been the same-man since: the very want of the accus- 
tomed excitement must be a blank to him. Now and 
then he pricks up his ears, in the hopes of finding 
some source of litigation with his sons-in-law about 
his daughters’ portions, or searches out old family 
claims, which he wants to revive, and so on—but we 
take care nothing shall come of it. So he sits with 
Don Ciriaco, going over legal accounts and rummaging 
among title-deeds in the morning, and spends his 
afternoons in conversazione at the Casino, listening to 
all the stories people can remember of lawsuits as 
intricate and unfortunate as his own. All know his 
passion for such relations, and good-naturedly try to 
amuse him with them. The family affairs Alessandro 
takes care of now, and is really getting them into 
order. Though he says 20 little, | he 1 has a great head 
for business.’ 

To the marchesa’s honour, be it added, that it was 
not from herself I learned that something beyond 
Alessandro’s clever management had been requisite 
here ; which she liberally supplied. But on the good 
services she thus rendered, as well as her own 
extensive charities, 80 communicative in 
other respects, she was always silent; — perfectly 
unostentatious in her dress and 
expenses, never seemed conscious then 
any of her surrounding kindred. 

But I have digressed, while the marchesa is still 
talking. ‘ Volunnia, poor soul !’ she went on, clearing 
her voice, I grieve to record, to the detriment of the 
floor—‘ Volunnia has been the chief sufferer by all 
these troubles. She was the eldest of the family, 
senior even to Alessandro, and considerably older than 
her sisters. While her parents were in all the furore 
of this lawsuit, they had no time to think about getting 
her married, or it was not convenient to bring forward 
a dote suitable to their position and reputed wealth. 
So years and years rolled by, and the poverina not 
augmenting in good looks, saw her chances of being 
settled fast diminishing. It is ten years since I came 
into the family, and then she was nearly thirty-four! 
I soon found two partiti for the younger sisters; but 
as for Volunnia, though I have made immense re- 
searches, hitherto they have been without success. 
In fact, she is too full of instruction—at least the men 
think so, and they are afraid of her—and yet, with 
all her studies, she is consumed by mortification at 
not being married. As for Oliverotto, what you see 

a buon diavolo—his only fault an 
unhappy propensity for play. He has already eaten 
via’s dowry, which he managed to 

3 We have secured the rest now 
as well as we can, and he has promised to reform. 
But what will you have? With such a little stupid 

] as that for his wife, it 
is not surprising he should seek some distraction. 
she exclaimed, as the midnight chimes 
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and saying she would desire one of the women-servants 
to come and take my commands. 

When she was gone, I proceeded to take a survey of 
my apartment, which, had I not resolutely set aside 
all comparison with England and English customs, 


the head of which was placed a bénitier for holy-water, 
a palm that had been blessed at Easter, and a little 
print of some saint. The rest of the furniture con- 
sisted of an old-fashioned inlaid chest of drawers, 
surmounted by a small looking-glass; four walnut- 
wood chairs, with cane seats; and a washing-stand, or 
rather tripod, just holding the basin, and beneath it 
a very small jug. But what redeemed the otherwise 


meagre aspect of the room was the profusion of oil- 
paintings, in massive gilt frames, with which the walls 
were closely covered. Of many, the colours were too 
darkened by time, or they were hung too high, to 
enable me to make out their subjects; but, judging 
from those I could more easily distinguish, I concluded 
the collection related either to the martyrdoms of 
saints, in their most varied form of suffering—one 
picture especially quite disturbed me, St Apollonia 
kneeling, a tray full of bleeding teeth in one out- 
stretched hand, while she clasps the instrument 
employed in their extraction to her breast with the 
other—or to scenes from mythology, singularly 
inappropriate—all evidently belonging to the school 
of Bologna, which, diffused by the numerous pupils of 
the Caracci, is the predominant one in the Marche. 

The meagreness of the lavatory arrangements, I 
confess, however, no pictorial embellishments could 
redeem; and I made interest with the good-humoured 
girl who speedily came to offer her services, to bring 
me that British desideratum, a tub, which for the 
period of my stay should be considered exclusively as 
mine. She was much puzzled at first at this request. 

‘Is the signorina ill ?—has she taken cold, that she 
wishes con rispetto parlando to have a foot-bath ?” 

It is a curious but authentic fact, that in the middle 
and south of Italy, feet or foot gear are never spoken 
of without a prefatory, apologetic expression, such as, 
‘saving your presence,’ ‘ with all respect,’ and so 
forth. The most inadmissible topics, to our way of 
thinking, are unblushingly discussed, but an Italian 
a in a story to ask your pardon for mentioning 

ts. 

‘No, I am not ill,’ I said laughing; ‘but it is the 
custom of the English to be very fond of washing.’ 

‘Madonna mia! signorina! Be careful. Too much 
may disagree with you. Shall I bring you a little 
white wine to mix with the water? The Marchesa 
Silvia always does so when the children require to be 
washed. The baby is sometimes bathed in broth.’ 

I was so amused I could scarcely decline with 
becoming gravity. 

‘At least for your face, signorina: with that fine 
complexion ’—remember, reader, her mission as a 
waiting-maid was to flatter—‘ you surely do not risk 
spoiling it with water. A little brodo lungo 


y' 

have a custom of spreading a handkerchief out at night 
to imbibe the early dew, and then gently rub their faces 
with it, soaked as it is with the cooling moisture ; but 
that can only be done in summer. Then there is milk 
just warm from the cow—some prefer it to anything 
else. Would the signorina at least try that?’ 

But as I was deaf to all her persuasions, the abigail 
at last left me to repose, having first inquired whether 
the was to bring me a cup of caff2 nero at seven in 


the | the morning, according to the custom of some members 


of the family ; or whether I would prefer not being 
disturbed, or at least not breaking my fast until ten, 
when caffe e latte would be served to me in my room, as 
it was to all the padroni: which latter alternative I 
willingly acquiesced in. 

It is difficult to give an account of the 


occupations 
ly | of people who are never oceupied, or at best haye so 


slender an amount of employment, so few intemesting 
pursuits, that what they contrive to expand imto an 
entire day’s avocations, would not engage two hours 
with a person to whom the economy of time was a 
precious consideration. The healthful excitement of 
a day divided between intellectual employment and 
active bodily exercise—the eagerness with which every 
spare moment is husbanded, as if time were wanting 
for what it is thought needful should be done; all this 


is comparatively unknown amongst a class which 
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7 | | broth} of lean veal, every particle of fat carefully 
| a off—that is what many ladies in Macerata | 

|) | 
| | 
| were heard; ‘I had no idea it was so late!’ and light- 4 
ing a small taper at my massive silver /ucerna, [RIIIIMSsstinnnnS 
| marchesa at last retired, carrying with her the scaldino, 3 ; 
| 
uncomfortable. There was no fireplace or stove, no | 
} carpet on the stone-floor, no curtains to the bed, at | : 
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has found, by bitter experience, that energy of mind 
and pre-eminence in learning are dangerous gifts, 
tormenting, or even fatal to their possessor. 

Italians are not great sleepers in general, and several 
members of the family after the early cup of black 
coffee, would be dawdling about their rooms in dressing- 
gown and slippers, though not visible till after the 
second refection of café au lait which was served to 
me, with a little round plateful of cakes on a waiter 
of silver, richly chased, but rarely cleaned. Amongst 
the early ones were papa, who rose with the lark to 
pursue, barnacles on nose, his legal researches; the 
marchesa, who carried on a tolerable amount of letter- 
writing with political malcontents, the manceuvres and 
harmless intrigues attending which were an indispens- 
able stimulus to her existence—though, for the sake 
of Alessandro, as well as to avoid the unpleasantness of 
banishment or sequestration, she took care to eschew 
directly. compromising herself or any of her correspon- 
dents; and Silvia, engaged from morning to night with 
the children, who were bribed with sweetmeats to be 
quiet, deluded by promises of visionary rewards into 
submission when rebellious, and taught to wreak their 
vengeance on the chairs and tables whenever they gave 
themselves a knock. Besides the two small individuals 
I had seen at supper to claim their mother’s care, there 
was a most important personage wholly dependent on 
her—an uninteresting infant of eight months old, just 
released from his swaddling-clothes, and already attired 
in high frocks, long sleeves, and trousers; the light 
costume peculiar to English babies, technically termed 
‘short coats,’ being looked upon, it may interest British 
mothers to know, as exceedingly incorrect. 

As to the others, they appeared at different hours, 
Oliverotto the latest : he never shewed himself till noon, 
when, dressed in a very elaborate morning costume, he 
sauntered out to the caffe to hear the news, play a game 
at billiards, and get an appetite for dinner. The good 
Alessandro always went to far due passi, and have a 
little conversazione before three o’clock also, but then he 
had been busy for two or three hours in his scrittojo 
with the fattore or bailiff, who was his prime-minister 
in the complicated family concerns. The revenues of 
landed proprietors in this country, as I have already 
explained in detail,* being derived from the division of 
the produce of their farms with the peasants by whom 
they are cultivated, much vigilance is required in look- 
ing after the different contadini, and ascertaining that 
each one sends in the padrone’s moiety of wine, oil, 
wheat, and Indian corn, without more peculation than 
is inevitable ; which done, there is the care of disposing 
of the stores of grain and other articles of consumption, 
which, after retaining what is necessary for the house- 
hold, the possidente sells to traders either for home 
supply or foreign exportation. 

According to her promise, Volunnia came to fetch 
me, that I might be introduced in form to her own 
apartments, which were on the second floor. On our 
way to them, we passed through the two saloons and 
large entrance-hall, appropriated to the marchesa, 
which had evidently been the state-rooms of the palazzo 
in its palmy days, and in their general arrangements 
resembled others of the same description with which I 
had become familiar in Ancona: gilded sofas and arm- 
chairs, covered with faded damask, stationed immov- 
ably,along the walls, a profusion of pictures and carved 
consoles, embellished by tall mirrors. In the one, where 
she told me her sister-in-law habitually received, there 

were a few modern additions, some light chairs, a 
round table strewn with such newspapers as she could 
contrive to get together, and a number of little squares 
of carpet placed in array before the grim, high-backed 
seats, that seemed to look frowningly on these tokens 
of that modern degeneracy which shrank from contact 


with the marble floor whereon in their day the feet of 
the best and fairest had contentedly reposed. 
Volunnia’s sitting-room contained tokens of her tastes 
and attainments, which, to do her justice, were of no 
common order, especially when it is borne in mind how 
much difficulty she must have overcome in acquiring 
the accomplishments of which a piano, or rather spinet, 
a harp, and a number of paintings on ivory gave the 
indication—to say nothing of the severer studies that 
a score or two of Latin and old French and English 
authors, on a dusty book-shelf, revealed to my gaze. 
After she had played a sonata from Paesiello, and 
taken down some of her paintings, framed in those 
circles of ebony familiar to our childhood as containing 
effigies of old gentlemen in bag-wigs and white frills, 
for my approving inspection; after reading aloud a | 
page of English to shew me her proficiency, and obtain- 
ing a promise that I would give her a lesson every day 
while I remained there; after permitting me to turn 
over her books in the vain hope of finding anything 
more modern than Young’s Night Thoughts and the 
Spectator in the English department, or Pascal and 
Madame de Sévigné in the French, while she proffered, 
as some light reading in Italian, Alfieri’s translation of 
Sallust’s Conspiracy of Catiline—after, I say, all these 
preliminaries, Volunnia laid aside her homage to the 
Sacred Nine, and, betaking herself to a minute inspec- 
tion of my toilet, seemed more intent upon a sacrifice 
to the Graces than the singular négligé of her attire 
had at first led me to anticipate. 

Having made her very happy by the assurance that 
she might have whatever she liked in my wardrobe 
copied for her own wear, she took me into her bedroom 
to see an elaborate bonnet that had just come from 
Rome, which she intended to appear in at Easter. As 
she tried it on complacently, the droll effect of the 
smart coiffure over the dingy wrapper and coarse 
woollen shawl pinned round her throat to conceal all 
sorts of deficiencies, irresistibly reminded me of Miss 
Charity Pecksniff in the wedding-bonnet and dimity 
bed-gown. The one in question was a bright yellow, 
and Volunnia asked me, as she adjusted it before the 
glass, whether it did not become her complexion, which, 
she had been told, was quite Spanish in its tints. 

Of course I did not disturb the harmless conceit, and 
we went down stairs to turn over my stock of finery 
as lovingly as possible. 

Here I was very much diverted at noticing how 
keenly Volunnia eyed the make and quality of my 
garments, as if furnishing some clue to my position in 
society ; still further to elucidate which, she proceeded 
to a diligent cross-examination respecting my birth, 
parentage, and the reasons which had brought me so 
far from my own country. 

Strange as it may seem, there was nothing I felt dis- 
posed to take offence at in these interrogatories. They 
shewed so much ignorance of the world beyond the 
narrow limits in which she lived ; so much curiosity to 
learn something of a country that, despite her school- 
learning, was almost as much an Ultima Thule to her 
as to her Roman ancestors; and displayed besides so 
amusingly the impression left upon foreigners by some 
of our everyday customs; that I should have been 
foolishly sensitive, as well as have deprived myself of a 
good deal of entertainment, had I resented Volunnia’s 
inquiries, or her comments upon my answers. But I 
was evidently an enigma to her, which it would have 
required a second (£dipus to unravel. 

‘ Ma, ma,’ she said at length, as if musing upon the 
subject—‘ when you return to England, will it not 

i your ever marrying to have it said that you 
have been abroad, away from your nearest relations? 
—and who, after all, will be able to certify where? 

We, in these parts, know and respect your uncle 
and his family, and can answer for their manner of 
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life; but supposing a partito in your own country is 
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found for you, might not injurious inferences be drawn 
from your long absence? Who will vouch for your 
haying been really under the care of your uncle, or 
furnish proofs of his excellence and fitness for the 
charge?’ 

I had not weighed all these important considera- 
tions, I told her gravely—nevertheless had no fear, in 
the event of their being mooted, that any unpleasant 
remarks could be applied to my stay with my relations 
in Ancona. 

*I suppose you know best, carina ; but a person who 
contemplates marriage has certainly a right to be 
particular as to the previous proceedings of the young 
lady who may be proposed to him as a wife—and who 
can satisfy the doubts of a man in such acase? With 
us, believe me, the injury to a woman’s prospects would 
be incalculable.’ 

I rejoined meekly, that in England it was not usual, 


and, above all, not deemed advisable, for persons to enter. 


into matrimony without such knowledge of each other’s 
characters, and mutual trust and confidence, as rendered 
it impossible that suspicions like those she hinted at 
could ever be entertained. 

*You are a singular people, you English!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Such licence allowed women when single— 
such severity shewn towards them when married. I 
saw a little of your manners several years ago, when I 
spent a winter with my parents in Rome. Alas! we 
were drawn thither by that ill-fated processo, and 
became acquainted with a family of your compatriots. 
I was astonished! Young men were allowed to come 
constantly in the evening to the house, and would stand 
by the piano while the young ladies played, and turn 
over the leaves of their music-books, or assist them in 
the duties of the tea-table, laughing and talking without 
the least restraint; nay, more, hold téte-i-téte conver- 
sations over an embroidery-frame or a chess-board, 
while the mother sat at the other end of the room, 
perfectly indifferent as to what they might be saying.’ 

* Because she, doubtless, had confidence that neither 
the young Englishmen she permitted to visit at her 
house would dream of uttering, nor her daughters so 
far forget themselves as to listen to a single word 
incompatible with the strictest propriety.’ 

‘Precisely: that is what this lady said when my 
poor mother, buon’ anima, ventured some remark on 
these proceedings, so singular to our eyes. Then, 
what astonished us exceedingly was the great fami- 
liarity with their brothers, by whom I have frequently 
seen them kissed, without any motive—such as saying 
farewell before a long absence, or a return from a 
journey—to authorise it; while they were permitted 
to walk or ride out without any other escort—one or 
two of the sons’ most intimate friends sometimes even 
joining them; the mother calmly acquiescing, nay, 
encouraging them, by saying her sons were the natural 
guardians of their sisters, and would admit no one to 
their society unworthy of that distinction! But the 
crowning stroke of all was when a marriage was com- 
bined with some milor for one of the young ladies, or 
rather when she had combined it for herself—for he 
spoke to her before declaring himself to the parents— 
she was allowed to take his arm on the Pincian Hill 
or the Villa Borghese, with only a sister or a young 
brother of nineteen or twenty as a chaperon; and I 
myself have seen them, under the mother’s very eyes, 
stand for half an hour in the evening on a balcony, 
under pretence of looking at the moonlight, and un- 
consciously turning my head in that direction, I could 
not help witnessing.... Ahem!’ Volunnia blushed 
and hesitated. 

‘A little of the same proceeding you had objected 
to in the brothers ?’” 

*You are right! At the moment, I was so amazed 
I hardly dared tell my mother what I had beheld; she 
would have been too much scandalised !’ 


‘And yet you did not count it worthy of remark, 
among your own Roman friends, to see a young woman, 
but two or three years married, surrounded by a bevy 
of admirers; carrying the arts of coquetry to their 
utmost height, and taking pride in inspiring attach- 
ments and receiving declarations, which would be 
esteemed an insult to a modest English wife. And 
you did not feel shocked, when the first novelty of her 
gay life was over, when the society from which she had 
been shut out in her girlhood had lost its intoxicating 
influence, to hear of her exchanging the homage of 
the many for the exclusive devotion of a recognised 
cavaliere, replacing, by his daily assiduities, the pre- 
sence of a husband, who has found similar occupations 
for himself elsewhere! Scusi, Signora Volunnia: you 
are at liberty to call us a strange people, but permit 
me to say our system, even taken from your own point 
of view, is a thousand times preferable to yours.’ 

‘ Via, via, she replied; ‘you exaggerate a little, 
What you say might be applicable fifty years ago, 
when it used to be stipulated in the marriage-contraet 
that the wife should have but one cavaliere servente; and 
the husband often selected a friend whom he thought 
trustworthy for that office. But things have changed 
now: it is no longer looked upon as indispensable ; 
and I could tell you of several ladies of my acquaint- 
ance who have never had a cavaliere, nor the shadow 
of one. My own mother, dear soul! I can cite as an 
instance—a remarkable one, I admit, for the period 
when she was young—but then she had a singular 
affection for my father, who on his side was always 
ready to accompany her to the theatre or the Casino; 
or else, as I myself remember, whenever she was indis- 
posed, for two or three hours together would sit in her 
room, talking most agreeably: altogether, he shewed 
extreme amiability in paying her those little attentions 
which others, less fortunate in their marriage, are glad 
to receive from their cavalieri. Then take Silvia for 
another example: I do not think she has ever had an 
idea upon the subject; in fact, she has no taste for 
amusements, and never cares for anything except her 
children and her religious duties, in which last, indeed, 
she is exemplary.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by a servant 
coming to inquire whether the marchesina intended to 
drive or walk before dinner, which reminded her of 
the lateness of the hour, and the necessity of retiring 
to dress. About one, the ladies of the family went out 
—not together, nor indeed frequently, except Silvia, 
who daily repaired with her pale children and two 
nurses to an avenue of trees outside the gates of the 
town, where they descended from the carriage, and 
crawled up and down for an hour or so, and then 
drove home again. 

The marchesa seldom cared to leave the house; she 
always had visitors at that hour, and preferred 
to any other exercise. Volunnia was the only one who 
found any pleasure in a walk, a taste in which she had 
no sympathy from the other members of the family, 
as even her brothers never dreamed of going further 
than the caffe, or, at the utmost, a few steps upon the 
public promenade. She was therefore glad to enlist 
me as a companion, and followed by one of the liveried 
attendants, who was especially dedicated to Volunnia’s 
service—being her nurse in sickness as well as body- 
guard in health—we took several walks in the environs 
of Macerata. Sometimes, too, I went with the mar- 
chesa to pay visits; and once or twice, to propitiate 
Silvia, I accepted her invitation to drive with her and 
the children; but we never became cordial. I was too 
much at variance with ail her preconceived ideas of 
propriety ever to find favour in her eyes; besides, my 
being a Protestant was an insurmountable disqualifi- 
cation. I accidentally discovered she firmly believed 
that the transmigration of human souls into the bodies 


of animals was a dogma of the Church of England—a 
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resided in Macerata, where they excited much notice 
by purchasing and fondly cherishing sundry diseased 
horses, half-starved sheep, and other suffering quadru- 
peds, in whom, they declared, dwelt the spirits of their 
departed relations. Silvia could never quite believe 
that I did not hold this dogma. She did not, indeed, 
like conversations on such subjects; and once, when 
I said something laughingly in allusion to myself, 
thus retorted: ‘Well, what does it signify, after all? 
You do not pray to the Madonna, so the rest matters 
And on my offering to lend her an Italian 
translation of the English Prayer-book, she shrunk 
back, colouring deeply, and abruptly declined. 
But stay, it is three o’clock, and Rococo stands with 
a napkin under his arm, knocking at each door— 
*Eccellenza in tavola.’ And their excellencies being 
very hungry, no time is lost in assembling in the room 
down stairs, where the parrot, on a lofty perch, is 
sounding the note of preparation with right good-will. 
* Presto, Presto! La Zuppa. Ho fame—Ho fame !’— 
he exclaims in shrill accents, flapping his wings, while 
the family, hastily crossing themselves, are taking 
places, and addressing each other in voices almost 
piercing to the ear; for the high key in which 
on their familiar discourse is one of 
ities to which an English person finds it 
t difficult to become reconciled. 
table is very simply laid; the dinner- 
plainest white-ware, and the glass is 
Between every two places there is 
of wine—the growth of their own vineyards— 
a decanter of water; and beneath every napkin a 
loaf of bread. In the centre, a number of small 
are disposed in a circle, called the ghirlanda: 
tain. anchovies, caviare, olives, Bologna 
cut into thin slices, butter, pickles, and raw 
are partaken of after the soup; broth, thick- 
has been served out from a side- 


Then are brought round, successively, boiled fowls 
stuffed with chestnuts; fried-fish; roast-lamb; a pie of 
cox-combs and brains, with a sweet crust; polenta— 
meal—in a form enshrining stewed birds, 
and seasoned with Parmesan-cheese; onions dressed 
al? agro dolce with vinegar and mgt hear 
chocolate cream—each dish being gt dar where 
carving is necessary, by Rococo. 
When these comestibles have been fully done justice 
to, the cloth is swept, the ghirlanda is removed, and 
dessert, in the same sort of white dishes, put upon 
the table: apples and pears piled together, oranges 
ope cheese and celery—all taken indiscriminately 
the same plate. 
an amount 


general gathering of the day, there is all the outdoor 
gossip, as well as domestic intelligence, reciprocally 
to be im In the conversation, the servants | a 
even occasionally join, volunteering an opinion as to 
whether it will rain the next quarter of the moon, or 
announcing that the Signora Marchesa So-and-so is 
laid up with a toothache, or that Monsignor the 

ree goths and as for Rococo, he is con- 

y appealed to, being evidently recognised as an 


floating in the water, are presented to us, and we 
adjourn to the marchesa’s drawing-room, where coffee 
is served ; and dis- 
perse—Silvia to her babes, the priest to his aoe 
Volunnia to her bower. Papa’ calls for his cloak and 

stick, and departs for the Casino, leaning on the arm 


Oliverotto, who, having dutifully his 
father thither, adjourns to the caffé, and will probably 
not reappear in the bosom of his family until supper. 

I remain with the marchesa and Alessandro, who 
always passes the early hours of the evening at home, 
only going out to pay some accustomed visit or look 
in at the Casino, from eight to ten, at which early 
hour, to their great discomfort, they sup on account 
of papa. It soon grows dark, and a large lucerna is 
brought in, before which the servant adjusts a green 
shade, effectually precluding the possibility of reading 
or working by its light, except, indeed, that marvellous 
knitting, which the marchesa carries on mechanically, 
never looking at her needles, and yet producing all 
sorts of complicated patterns for her stockings, the 
fabrication of which is her sole manual employment. 

It is unusually cold for the middle of February, and 
there is a contention about the fire, which they insist 
upon lighting out of compliment to me; but this I 
stoutly refuse, knowing that every indisposition of the 
family or their visitants for the next fortnight at least 
would be attributed to it. So I wrap myself in a large 
shawl, have a cassetta filled with live embers for my 
feet, and feel quite comfortable. But I must learn . 
knit too, for then I shall be able to keep my attention 
from talks, and really 
i to, though Alessandro yawns 80 
audibly. She is balding forth warmly against the 
English government, for having deluded the Italians, 
and especially the Sicilians, by encouraging them to 
revolt in 1848, and pment them to their fate 
when defeated in 1849. It is indeed a sorry tale, and 
there is little to be said in extenuation, though natu- 
rally one tries to make the best of it. Not with me, 
not with the English people, is she angry, the marchesa 
over and over again repeats; it is with that cold self- 
ishness, which is here considered the blot upon English 
policy in all its dealings with foreign nations. 

There is a ring at the bell! Alessandro rouses 
himself. It is past six. The friends who form the 
conversazione begin to arrive, each person staying 
from one to two hours, according to the number of 
other houses at which he also habitually visits. 
Though they come every evening, they never shake 
hands, at least not those of the old régime, and they 
have always something new to say. 

I have not space to describe them now, but I watch 
and listen with an interest, a profound pity, which 
increasing acquaintance with this people does not 
destroy ; and if my readers at all share this feeling, 
I may on a future occasion give them more ample 
details of the nightly conversazione and the caffe— 
those substitutes for chimney-corners and smiling 
faces, for easy-chairs and libraries, for companionable 
wives and readable books, to hundreds and thousands 
of men, for whom domestic happiness is a mockery, 
and home a blank. 


MILITARY ELEPHANTS. 

In these last days, the elephant is in his own country 

a beast either of burden or parade, while in ours he is 
an object either of vulgar or scientific curiosity, shut 
up in a cage to be gazed at through the bars. Let us 
turn away for a moment from the spectacle of his 
degradation to reflect on what he was in his better 
days, when he was the hero, not of a village-fair or of 
a circus, but of battle-fields, on which nations contended 
for supremacy, and his trumpet gave the signal for 


The distinguished position which, from the earliest 
period, the elephant held in the estimation of the 
nations inhabiting the banks of the Ganges, is evidenced 
in the mythology and archeology of these peoples, 
as in their poetry and sy Indra, the mightiest 
of their secondary gods, the ruler of the air and the 
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conclusion founded upon the circumstance, that some | 
years before, an English family holding this theory had | 
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In conclusion, finger-glasses, with slices of lemon a 
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wielder of the thunders of heaven, is always represented 


ing to our notions, ought to have been reversed, but 
which is undeniably very complimentary to the animal 
to whose strength all honour is also done in the Indian 
dogma, that the earth owes its stability to its being 
upborne upon the backs of eight elephants. The name 
of this animal is furthermore associated, in Indian 
epics and romances, with those of kings and heroes; 
and there were times when the favour of an elephant 
proved an adventurer’s passport to the confidence of 
the people. Such was the case with Sandrocottus, who 
drove the Macedonians out of India, and men his 
own dominion over a great part of the country, and 

who partially owed his success to the fact of his having 
made the people believe that a wild elephant had 


presented itself to him, had allowed him to get upon, 


its back, and had become his guide and his defender. 
In this case, however, the elephant may have been 
believed to have been in reality a god; but an unques- 
tionable and most remarkable proof of the est “ation 
in which the animal was held qua animal, by the 
ancient Hindoos, is given in the fact attested by Arrian 
and Strabo, that among a people whose laws and 
customs guarded with the utmost jealousy the chastity 
of their women, and punished every frailty with the 
greatest rigour, the gift of an elephant was considered 
@ bribe to which female virtue might yield without 
incurring blame. 

The reverence in which this docile and sagacious 
quadruped was held by the nations of India, did not, 
however, prevent them from turning its strength and 
docility to more useful purposes than those of religious 
and royal pageantry; and thus we find these animals 
holding a very prominent position in the numerous 
armies set on foot by Indian potentates at various 
periods, and a position, not of beasts of burden, as 
in the present day, but as armed warriors, bearing a 
conspicuous part in the battle. 

This heroic period of the elephants must have com- 
menced at a much earlier date than any recorded by 
history ; but the first mention of these animals in their 
character of warriors, by the historians of antiquity, 
is in connection with the war which the far-famed 
Semiramis is said to have waged against Stabrobates, 
King of India. This prince enjoying, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, a _ advantage over the Assy- 
rians, inasmuch as his armies were strengthened by 
the presence of a number of elephants, the Assyrian | the 
‘queen, to place herself on an equality with the enemy, 
whose country was believed to be the only one that 
produced the animals in natura, devised the stratagem 
of producing them artificially. For this purpose, 
we are told, she ordered 300,000 black oxen to be 
slaughtered, and of their hides, sewn together and 
stuffed with straw, she constructed a certain number 
of elephant effigies. To render these more lifelike, 
a living camel and a man to guide its movements 
were placed in each ; but, in spite of all the art exer- 
-cised, nature proved the strongest, for the Assyrian 

was defeated, and her army totally routed. 
t is, however, more likely that the heroic princess 
had recourse to this singular artifice to inspirit her 
own troops than to intimidate her adversary; for 
we are told that Perseus, king of Macedonia, when 
engaged in war with the Romans, who had then also 
recourse to a similar expedient to familiarise his men 


and horses with the uncouth appearance of the huge 
animals. On this ocvasion, a man with a trumpet was 
placed in the interior of each simulated elephant, to 

m the horses to their piercing cries. The 
terror inspired by the elephants, armed not only with 
the formidable weapons with which nature has endowed 


them, but having, moreover, sharp swords attached to 
their tusks, and towers manned with sharpshooters on 
their backs, and having their foreheads and broad ears, 


-| which they lift up and spread out when enraged, 


painted red, blue, or white, to add to the hideousness 
of their appearance; while the scarlet coat, that 
renders our own military so irresistible, was not 
wanting, seems to have been one of the chief causes 
of the havoc inflicted among troops unaccustomed 

to the sight of them. And the Romans also, though 
disdaining such puerile devices as we have men- 
tioned above, yet acting upon Tacitus’s principle that 
in every battle defeat commences with the eyes, 
adopted various measures to secure their troops against 
the panic so frequently inspired by these quadruped 
warriors. Elephants that were captured were publicly 
exposed to the people, who were encouraged to examine 
and even to torment them; and not only were gladia- 
tors made to combat them) but in order to cover the 
animals with opprobrium and ridicule, and thus to 
diminish the awe with which they were regarded, they 
were driven round the public arenas with hues and 
cries and common sticks, by individuals belonging to 
the lowest and most contemptible classes of the com- 
munity. Cesar, with wiser discretion still, regularly 
trained his men to combat the elephants, pointing out 
to their notice the most vulnerable points in the body 
of the animals, which were, moreover, armed and pro- 
tected in the same way as in the armies of the enemy. 
How terrific the aspect of an elephant must have been 
in antiquity to those who had never before seen one, 
is attested by the fact that Alexander the Great is 
reported to have said, on beholding for the first time a 
line of these animals drawn up in the front of Porus’s 
army, stretching forth their snake-like trunks, and 
uttering their shrill cries, that never before had he 
encountered an enemy so worthy of his courage. The 
impassibility of Fabius is also mentioned with admira- 
tion, when, in the midst of a conversation, Pyrrhus 
suddenly exposed to his view the largest of his ele- 
phants. ‘Thy gold did not seduce me yesterday,’ said 
the noble Roman with imperturbable coolness ; 
monster does not terrify me to-day.’ 

The Greeks who followed Alexander on his expedi- 
tion to India, were the first Europeans who encountered 
elephants on the field of battle ; but during the centuries 
that intervened between the death of the Macedonian 
hero and the last days of the Roman republic, these 
animals played a prominent part in almost every 
battle fought within the territories stretching from 

the Caucasus to the Alps, and from the Euphrates 

to the Columns of Hercules. The successors of 
Alexander introduced them to the Western world. The 
Lagidew and Seleucide employed great numbers in 
their armies. Antipater introduced them into Greece, 
and Pyrrhus carried a certain number with him into 
Italy, thus affording the Romans an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with an instrument of war which 
they were subsequently so frequently to encounter in 
their life-and-death struggle with the Carthaginians. 
This latter people are supposed first to have adopted 
the use of these animals in war when they found 
themselves threatened by the growing power of the 
Ptolemies, who employed them in vast numbers. The 
Romans, last of all, following the example of the 
nations with whom they had to contend, made a feeble 
attempt to introduce elephants into their armies, but 
they soon again abandoned the idea, being averse to 
ee eee likely to reduce the reliance 
f their soldiers on their own personal strength and 


The Greek writer Alianus gives a description of the 
military organisation of the elephants, according to 
which they were divided into what we would now 
term brigades, each consisting of 
and called a phalanx. This was again subdi 
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into minor sections, bearing names derived from Greek 
tactics. The commander-in-chief of the elephants was 
called Elephantarque among the Greeks, and Magister 
Elephantarium among the Latins; he enjoyed the 
greatest consideration, and in rank was only second 
to the commander-in-chief of the whole army. The 
officers commanding the subordinate divisions bore 
titles derived from the names of these, and ranked 
according to the number of animals under their orders. 
Each elephant was known by a particular name, and 
had its special attendant or conductor, called Elephan- 
tagogue in Greek, and Moderator Belluz in Latin; to 
whom it generally became so much attached, that 
instances are mentioned of the most poignant grief 
evinced by elephants whose conductors had been killed 
in battle. The Elephantagogue was seated on the 
neck of the animal, and directed its movements by 
his voice, and by means of an iron bar, about a foot 
in length, rounded at one end and pointed at the 
other, in the same manner as elephants are managed 
to this day in India. 

The first inducements to the use of elephants in 
war were no doubt the strength, intelligence, and 
docility of these animals, coupled with the terrible 
ferocity of their nature when roused to anger; but 
more than all, the impenetrability of their skin, which, 
at a period when firearms were unknown, gave an 
immense superiority to the armies in which they were 
employed. The principal service rendered by them 
was to break the order of battle of the enemy, for 
which reason they were generally marched in front 
of the atcacking army. The closest ranks, the most 
compact squares, gave way before the tremendous shock 
of these animated masses, which, in addition to the 
ravages caused by the mere impulsion of their weight, 
inflicted with their tusks the most frightful wounds ; 
while with their trunk—that most admirable organ 
which unites the firmness of a lever with the supple- 
ness necessary for the performance of the most delicate 
operations—they seized the soldiers in the midst of the 
mélée, suffocated them in its folds, hurled them to a 
distance, or handed them up to the warriors seated 
on their own backs. If elephants were employed in 
both the conflicting armies, the most terrible combats 
would sometimes ensue between the brutes themselves, 
which generally terminated only with the death of one 
of the combatants. 

Indeed, if the elephants inflicted severe sufferings 
on their adversaries, they did not escape from the like 
themselves, for the qualities that made them so for- 
midable in attack, necessitated the invention of the 
most cruel means for combating them. They were 
cut down by scythes attached to war-chariots; they 
were battered down by missiles hurled from huge 
catapults, otherwise used for making breaches in 
stone-walls; they were harassed by soldiers clad in 
armour bristling all over with iron spikes, which 
made the men almost invulnerable, while the spikes 
inflicted grievous wounds on the elephants at every 
touch; they were hamstrung by other men especially 
trained to the work; their trunks were mowed off 
with sickles invented for the purpose ; 
terrified by blazing 
overwhelmed with volleys of ignited balls of sulphur, 
tallow, and rosin, or tufts of burning hemp saturated 
with pitch or petroleum; they were with 
darts and javelins wrapped in burning hemp, and 
which, burying themselves in the skin of the elephants, 
and remaining attached to it, caused the most cruel 
tortures; lastly, they were scared by the din of trum- 
pets and by the squealing of frightened pigs, for which 
animal they were believed to entertain a strong anti- 
pathy. This expedient seems to have been applied 
with great effect by the inhabitants of Megara, when 
Antipater was besieging their city, and had 
up for the assault a great number of elephants, which 


in this case, as in several others mentioned in history, 
had probably been trained to demolish walls. A large 
flock of swine, having been tarred and set on fire, were 
driven out of the city towards the ian camp, 
where the cries of the poor tortured animals spread 
such terror among the elephants, that they took to 
flight, and threw the whole army into the greatest 
confusion. Antipater, willing to be taught by expe- 
rience, gave orders that in future his elephants should 
be educated in company with swine, in order to accus- 
tom them to these animals. An amusing instance of 
the defeat of an elephant by a pig is told by Procopius. 
Chosroes the Great, having laid siege to Edessa, pro- 
posed penetrating into the city by means of bridges 
thrown from the towers on the backs of his elephants 
to the parapets of the ramparts. One of the 
elephants had approached so near the walls as to 
render the attempt feasible, and the archers in his 
tower were ae great havoc among the Romans, 
when a soldier of the garrison roposed that a pig 
should be hoisted over aes in a sling. The 
expedient proved successful ; the piercing cries of the 
terrified pig soon sent his bulky enemy off at a brisk 
trot, in spite of all the endeavours of the elephant’s 
conductor to make him return to the 

Besides the services rendered in this way by the 
elephants in attacks on fortified places, by affording 
facilities for placing the assaulters on a level with the 
works they were about to attack, they were further- 
more trained to tear up palisades with their trunks, 
and to undermine walls with their tusks, or to bear 
them down with the weight of their bodies—sometimes 
also helping to demolish them with their trunks, which 
were protected for the occasions with leather casings. 
Lastly, these animals were very useful in assisting 
the armies to ford rivers, either by stemming the 
force of the current, in sounding the depths of the 
ford, or in serving as leaders to the columns of infantry 
and cavalry. According to the Stratagems of Polyznus, 
Cwsar, though he makes no mention of these animals 
in his Commentaries, on one occasion availed himself of 
the aid of an elephant to effect an unmolested passage 
across the Thames; and this was probably the first 
animal of the kind that reached our island during 
the present geological period. 

However, all the advantages derived from the use 
of elephants in war were counterbalanced by the 
enormous injury these animals inflicted upon the 
armies in which they were employed when they were 
driven back upon these by the efforts of the enemy, or 
when a sudden panic spread among them from some cause 
or other; for however docile, when led on to the 
attack, they were perfectly ungovernable when seized 
by rage or terror, and the disasters arising in conse- 
quence were of such constant recurrence, that towards 
the close of the Roman republic a stop was put to 
the military career of our heroes for a period of about 
three hundred years. ‘But though almost entirely dis- 

appearing from the military annals of the West during 
this interval, and indeed in a great measure from those 
of Asia, they continued to hold a prominent, though a 
less dignified position in public life and public favour in 
Rome; and the feats performed by them in the arena 
of the circus and the amphitheatre, where they were 
then commonly introduced, far any they 
had achieved on the field of battle. In the spectacles 
offered to the Roman people during the Empire, we 
are told that elephants not only executed military 
evolutions and danced the Pyrrhic ame but that 
they gave burlesque representations and performed 
veritable pantomimes. A troop of these animals is 
described as appearing in the arena clad in the costume 
of dramatic actors, and going through the mazes of 
a dance; others, divided into groups of four, carried 

among them on a litter a fifth elephant, dressed to 
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table, and parteok of dinner out of gold and silver 
dishes, with a grotesque ease and self-complacency that 
called forth shouts of laughter from the spectators; 
others performed the still more extraordinary feat of 
walking up and down ropes stretched from the floor of 
the arena to the top of the enclosure; and altogether 
the animals exhibited an amount of capacity and 
training which makes us feel that, whatever may be 
the case with the human race, the elephantine race 
has certainly not progressed since the times of the 
Romans. The fétes with which the Emperor Philip 
celebrated the one-thousandth anniversary of the 
foundation of Rome, was the last occasion on which 
the elephants appeared in numbers as contributors 
to the amusement of the Roman people; but before 
this, the Roman legions had to encounter them again 
on the field of battle in their military capacity. ‘This 
was during the wars of the Empire with the Persians, 
who employed these animals in large numbers; but’ 
they were never reintroduced into the armies of the 
West; and though they continued in use among the 
Asiatic nations as late as the times of Hyder Ali and 
Nadir Shah, in whose armies they appeared in vast 
numbers, their utter inutility as military instruments 
after the introduction of firearms, at length became 
evident to these conservative people also ; and though 
elephants still figure in Indian armies, it is in the 
humble capacity of beasts of burden, not in that of 
participators in the excitement and glory of battle. 


A MORNING AT THE MUSEUM OF 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


On a late visit to London, I took an opportunity, 
long desired, of visiting this admirable institution in 
Jermyn Street, Piccadilly, whence I verily believe a 
greater amount of instruction is at this moment 
issuing than from any other institution in the kingdom. 
Strange to say, out of a certain class it is little 
known, not by reason of any want of attractiveness, 
but simply because in this busy metropolis it is so 
difficult to attract attention to anything not directly 
tending to profit or amusement. Let me endeavour 
somewhat to remedy this deficiency. 

It occurred to Sir Henry De la Beche in 1835, when 
he was conducting the Geological Survey, that an 
opportunity offered of making such collections for 
permanent preservation as should illustrate the useful 
applications of geology. The government of the day 
received the proposal favourably. The collection was 
placed under the charge of the Office of Works; its 
contents were ‘specimens of the various mineral sub- 
stances used for roads, in constructing public works 
or buildings, employed for useful purposes, or from 
which useful metals were extracted ; and that it should 
be arranged with every reference to instruction.’ Thus 
‘a large amount of information which was scattered 
might be condensed, and those interested be enabled 
to judge how far our own mineral wealth might be 
rendered available for any undertaking they are 
required to direct or may be anxious to promote for 
the good or ornament of their country.’ The collection 
was first deposited in a house belonging to the crown, 
in Craig’s Court, Charing Cross; but accumulated so 
rapidly, that the premises became insufficient, and 
hence the noble building which I was about to enter, 
where instruction is afforded by means of collections, 
laboratories for working purposes, and lectures. The 
Mining Record Office and the Geological Survey are 
also under the same department. 

The building itself is a plain but handsome structure, 
having two fronts, one towards Piccadilly, the other in 


Jermyn Street, in which latter is the entrance. The 
Jermyn Street front is constructed of magnesian lime- 
stone and Suffolk bricks. The combination has a good 
effect ; and it will be interesting to note, as time rolls 
on, whether the natural or artificial best resists the 
influence of weather. The present building was opened 
the year of the Great Exhibition, and its valuable and 
instructive contents are hardly yet known to the 
general public. One great object in the structure 
itself, as well as in the arrangement of the specimens, 
is to illustrate the applicability of British materials 
for all purposes of use and ornament. In the selection 
of stone, marble, slate, and manufactured clays, the 
architect may gain useful information as to their 
appearance and durability when applied to practical 


purposes, 

After ascending steps of red granite, I found myself 
in a handsome vestibule formed of Portland stone. 
The sides are composed of polished Derbyshire alabaster, 
resting on Killeney granite. These really magnificent 
walls are worthy of a great public institution, and bear 
the light of the ‘lamp of truth,’ which some of our 
metropolitan grandeur does not. The spacious hall 
next arrests the attention. Six columns of Portland 
stone, the shafts of which are in single pieces, support 
the galleries. The eight polished pilasters are most 
worthy of notice; they are severally composed of red 
Peterhead granite, mixed serpentine and marble from 
Galway, Ipplepen marble from Devon, also Ricklow 
Dale marble, Derbyshire, and other varieties. The 
sides of the hall are of polished marbles, the interior 
panels being formed of contrasting colours. The centre 
of the hall is a tesselated pavement, composed of 
tesserae, formed of compressed porcelain, and bordered 
by a guilloche in encaustic tiles—the whole being 
manufactured by Messrs Minton & Co. of Stoke- 
upon-Trent. It is an exceedingly beautiful production, 
and has brought a new feature into our ornamental 
architecture which is suggestive of still further 
application. 

In a table-case close at hand, specimens of clay are 
exhibited in the natural condition, also prepared into 
the more commonly useful forms of bricks and tiles, 
with all the last improvements. Other cases in the 
same row are filled with from fifty to a hundred 
specimens, in cubes of six-inch sides, of marbles from 
Devonshire and Derbyshire, from other counties of 
England, and from Ireland and Scotland ; also polished 
granites, porphyries, and serpentines from various 
British localities. One case contains ninety-eight 
kinds of sandstone for building, and ninety-three sorts 
of magnesian limestone. The hall itself is ornamented 
with copies of some of the chefs-d’euvre of our own 
and foreign sculptors: the Farnese Hercules, Antinous 
as Bacchus, the Dying Gladiator, &c.; also busts of 
some of our most celebrated naturalists. Apart from 
the importance of these specimens, as being the natural 
products of one country, the collection in itself 
presents some of the choicest results of art. The 
specimens of rude masses of rock contrast well with 
the finely proportioned columns of polished marbles, 
and exquisitely formed vases of, porphyry. Amongst 
the most striking in variety of colouring are the blocks 
of granite, that almost equal in beauty the far-famed 
marbles of Italy. At the western side of the hall 
there is a remarkably beautiful pedestal of steatitic 
serpentine from the Lizard district in Cornwall. It is 
rare; but, as I understand, there is one gigantic block 
in situ which has been selected to form the sarcophagus 
of the late Duke of Wellington. 

Some casts in plaster of Paris, from Flaxman’s and 
Thorwaldsen’s bass-reliefs, ornament the walls; and 
exquisite inlaid slabs exhibit at once the ingenuity of 
our artisans and the richness and variety of our 
mineral treasures. Many of the finest speciméns here 
collected were presented by Prince Albert and other 
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noblemen and gentlemen. A few curiosities only are 
from foreign sources: amongst these, a slab of stalag- 
mitic arragonite from Egypt, also a very interesting 
specimen of silicified fossil-wood from the desert near 
Cairo; and here let us pause a moment to consider the 
wonderful changes of nature. This cold, hard stone 
column before us was once a tree, with wide-spreading 
branches, with luxuriant leaves fresh in greenness, 
vigorous in growth. Let us trace back the earlier 
existence, the vegetable state of this mass of silica. 
Endeavouring to explain the phenomenon by the 
electric laws—and what others can we adopt ?—we 
know of course that wood is principally composed of 
carbon, which is electro-positive, and, in consequence, 
is attracted to substances which are in an electro- 
negative condition: the extremities of plants and trees 
are in this condition; and hence their food, the carbon 
of the atmosphere, which exists united with oxygen, 
in a state of carbonic acid gas, passes chemically 
through the ramifications of the tree—the carbon is 
retained, and the oxygen liberated. This electric 
action which supports the life of the tree by supplying 
carbon, must not be confounded with the mere 
mechanical deposition of carbon in the overcharged 
atmosphere of London, Manchester, &c., which is 
clearly injurious to vegetation. But to proceed in 
tracing the mutations which mark, nay, perhaps create 
time, for I do remember Sir Walter Raleigh, in The 
Lye, says: ‘Tell time it is but motion.” However, I 
must not stop to discuss German metaphysics, which 
Raleigh thus anticipated. poet, speaking of 
this law of change, says: 


I sent out my soul like a courser spurred ; 
But no repose it saw, 

For all that seemed to slumber, stirred 
To hail Creation’s law. 

From south to north, from west to east, 
As far as thought may range, 

The viewless atoms never ceased 

Their wondrous interchange. 


And here, in this specimen of silicified fossil-wood, we 
see the result of this ‘ wondrous interchange,’ this play 
of elements. The green forest is laid low—the silica 
of the soil is attracted into the pores of the wood—the 
liberated carbon flies back to its oxygen—the form of 
the tree is preserved, while its constituent parts suffer 
this electric transfer. 

Leaving the great hall, we ascend steps leading on 
to the first gallery. Here it is purposed, as I am 
informed, to delineate progressive strata, by a sort of 
geological staircase, so that literally we may read as 
werun. Ascending to the principal floor, I was soon 
attracted towards a collection of pottery. These 
specimens illustrate the composition and manufacture 
of British pottery and porcelain from the occupation of 
Britain by the Romans to the present time. One case 
contains fragments, more or less perfect, of the Norman 
and early English pottery found in the city of London, 
Peterborough, and other places—vases, lamps, bowls, 
bricks and tiles, mostly bearing the potter’s mark. 
These remnants are found in those localities where the 
Romans made their settlements after their conquests in 
this island. Some years since, two kilns were dis- 
covered at Normanton Field, Castor, Northamptonshire, 
evidently of Roman construction ; and models of these 
are given. The red colour of the ware is very striking, 
and appears to have been derived from the peroxide 
of iron, which doubtless was purposely introduced 
in the clay in its process of preparation. The glaze 
is generally brilliant. Interesting analyses have been 
made on the subject, under the direction of Dr 
Percy, metallurgist to the Museum. There is also 
a@ small collection of Roman pottery from the Rhine, 
which identifies the common origin of that ware which 

foundations 


in London and elsewhere. The elaborate catalogue 
gives an interesting history of this important art. 
It is difficult to fix a date for the first Anglo-Saxon 
pottery. A kind of rough imitation seems to have 
succeeded to the examples of earthenware vessels 
left by the Romans after their evacuation of Britain 
in the fifth century. The medieval pottery of these 
islands appears to be Norman in character; the forms 
were inelegant; and even common pitchers and cups 
were sufficiently rare to deserve notice in the inven- 
tories of royal households. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the German stone was introduced. 
Illustrative of these periods, there are many grotesque 
forms ; amongst them a drinking-cup, shaped like a 
bear, which could not be set down till it was emptied, 
hence the proverb, ‘’ware [beware] the bear.’ It is 
curious to observe in what a very rude state pottery 
continued even to the end of the seventeenth century. 
Many improvements in this as well as other arts were 
accidental, Glazing by means of salt was discovered 
in 1680. A woman-servant was boiling some salt for 
curing pork; during her absence, it boiled up, and fell 
over the sides of the earthen pot containing it; the 
vessel became red-hot, and when cool was found to be 
glazed. 

In 1690, the Elers Brothers, from WNiirnberg, 
established themselves at Bradwell. They guarded 
the secret of their trade with jealous caution; but an 
Englishman named Astbury feigned idiocy, and in con- 
sequence being admitted as a mechanical assistant in 
their works, thus gained a knowledge of their manu- 
facture. No great advance, however, was made till the 
time of Wedgwood, who was born in 1730, and died 
in 1795. The works of that justly celebrated manu- 
facturer are too well known to require description. 
To this kind of ware have succeeded those exquisite 
porcelain works by Minton, Copeland, and others, of 
statuary and Parian biscuit. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the designs and the delicacy of execution 
shewn in the examples contained in this collection. 
Vases, busts, slabs, encaustic tiles and enamels, are 
here classed according to the date of their-manufacture ; 
thus shewing, almost at a glance, the gigantic improve- 
ments which have taken place in less than a hundred 
years. The commercial importance of this branch 
of our manufactures will be felt by the following 
estimates. The district of the Staffordshire potteries 
extends over many miles; in 1852, 60,000 people were 
employed in the works, and the annual value of 
porcelain produced was L.2,000,000—L.1,220,000 worth 
being yearly exported. 

It must not be supposed that this interesting portion 
of the Museum is unpertinent to the character of the 
institution. The localities and the constituent parts 
of the natural clays are matters which clearly come 
within the range of tical geology. It afterwards 
becomes the office of chemistry to analyse the variety 
of elements in the composition of the natural substance 
—to suggest additions and modifications, and to 
combine in such manner as shall make the shapeless 
clod beneath our feet become, in the hands of the 
potter, a thing of beauty and utility. Specimens are 
exhibited.of all the raw materials used both in pottery 
and also in the manufacture of glass. Apropos of the 
latter, one case is filled with such perfect imitations of 
the gems, that the unscientific eye could scarcely 
detect their factitious character. 

If it had not been for detaining my companion and 
guide, one of the principals of the institution, I should 
have remained yet longer, gazing at those cases which 
contain such curious relics of past ages as—bricks 
from Nineveh, vases from Etruria, vessels from 
ancient Rome, glass from Venice, and a dish cunningly 
constructed by Palissy, whose poor wife saw her 
children’s bedsteads and her own chairs feed the flame 
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Almost reluctaxtly, I turned to that grave portion 
of the Museum where we find fossils and rock- 
specimens. The principal purpose of this division 
is the illustration of the geology of the British ‘isles ; 
therefore only such foreign specimens as are useful 
for contrast or comparison are allowed a place. The 
late Professor Edward Forbes nearly completed the 
arrangement of the cases in this department. The 
British fossils are placed according to the chronological 
order of strata. Those in the lower gallery are 
palzozoic—that is, belonging to the most ancient forms 
of life—a great division terminating with the New Red 
Sandstone ; those in the upper gallery are mesozoic, 
or of the middle period ; and on to the tertiary. There 
are also drawings of restorations of extinct forms of 
plants and animals. There is something curiously 
solemn in thus standing in the visible presence of a 
world-history. ‘Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage,’ 
are, in comparison, as yesterday. When that fossil 
moved instinct with life, where was man, self-styled 
lord of this creation?—and where were the ocean- 
beds and mountain-tops? Climbing the rough-hewn 
steps of science, we catch a glimpse of the immensity 
of that past whose duration is heterodox no longer. 
Half a century ago, geology was scarcely a name— 
now, it is in a position to demand the attention 
due to its importance. We seek traditions of a 
primeval existence; we have made out the headings 
of the chapters, but science has yet to decipher 
many a strange hieroglyphic. The facts are before 
him, and the philosopher patiently chains the links 
together. 

In the table-case first in the series are specimens 
of those humble bivalves, the lingulz, which are so 
conspicuous in the lower silurian strata, apparently 
one of the very earliest forms of life that breathed on 
the syrface of the earth. Near them, commence that 
wonderful procession of humble crustacea—trilobites— 
which we see persevering so long in the pristine ages 
of the earth, and over so wide a surface too. The 
various mollusks of the silurian formation are followed 
by examples of the curious mailed fishes of the Devonian, 
and by the mollusks, crustacea, fishes, and reptiles of 
the carboniferous and later formations. The tracks, 
trails, and impressions on palwozoic rock-surfaces 
are highly suggestive. These latter belong mostly 
to the carboniferous age. The wall-cases in the upper 
gallery contain specimens of Plutonic and volcanic 
rocks, ranged according to order. Amongst the speci- 
mens of stratified rocks most worthy of note are 
some illustrating their modes of occurrence and 
deposition, the structure, cleavage and jointing, and 
illustrations of sea-beds now forming. There are also 
some models, which, though in a different part of 
the building, are especially connected with geological 
phenomena. They illustrate the effects of denudation, 
dislocation of strata, intersection of mineral veins, 
and the fallacious appearances caused by successive 
dislocations. These are peculiarly instructive in 
matters of practical mining. But a long summer’s 
day would not suffice for a mere enumeration of the 
principal objects of interest, even in this particular 
division. Those who come hither from mere feelings 
of curiosity, will find enough for wonder and amuse- 
ment; but the student must patiently investigate: 
even now, there is no royal road to learning; and let 
us beware lest, with the self-sufficiency which infects 
the age, we glibly catalogue the divisions of a science, 
and falsely believe ourselves its master. I am con- 
vinced that no one is wiser, unless he comes away 
humbled from a great collection of natural curiosities. 
We may gain much in a morning spent in such a place 
as this, but we gain still more in glancing at the ocean 
of knowledge which spreads infinitely before us. 

The next division to which my attention was directed 
was the metallurgical department. After ascending 


the principal staircase, we find to the left three wall- 
cases; to the right, the same number. The former 
contain all the known British ores of copper, lead, 
gold and silver, &c.; the latter, iron, tin, &c. Here 
you may at once learn the products of each metallifer- 
ous locality, the particular description of ores, and 
their commercial value. Take, for example, the one 
ore of copper. The case contains specimens, beginning 
with native copper, on through the endless varieties of 
arseniates, phosphates, carbonates, &c. Many of these 
examples are of great interest both to the crystallo- 
grapher and to the mineralogist; though, it must be 
observed, the collection is not so much for rare 
curiosities, as for displaying the actually available 
mineral productions of our country. After viewing 
these ores of copper in their natural condition, after 
considering the geological position in which metallifer- 
ous veins are disposed, we turn to another portion of 


‘the subject: a centre table presents to our view the 


different stages through which the ore must pass in its 
preparation for manufactures. Each condition of this 
process is exampled; and many persons, probably for 
the first time, understand the mechanical contrivances, 
and the science which is necessary to separate even 
the commonest metals from their ores. The process is 
still wasteful and expensive, and chemists and metal- 
lurgists are trying hard to simplify the method. ‘If, 
said the late Mr Crosse, the electrician, ‘a cheap, 
powerful, and constant voltaic-battery could be formed, 
‘we might say with Archimedes that we could move 
the world. However, with such improvements in the 
battery, electricity would certainly be by far the best 
agent for the separation of metals from their ores; and 
I believe,’ continued Mr Crosse, ‘that the time will 
come when future discoveries will enable that glorious 
science to be applied to this important department of 
art.’ Mr Crosse tried many successful experiments on 
the extraction of gold and copper from their respective 
ores, and for purposes of accurate analyses and assay- 
ing the process was complete, and the principle, 
scientifically considered, was perfect; but, commer- 
cially, the expense of the battery was fatal. Whether 
further improvements may not enable the experimen- 
talist to recover cheaply the metals and acid used in 
the excitation of the battery, I know not; but it seems 
not altogether an impossible result in the progress of 
science. After considering the centre table, containing 
copper in its different stages of preparation, we come 
to another collection, which comprises copper manu- 
factured into articles of utility and ornament. Amongst 
the latter are beautiful examples of electrotyping; also 
delicate workmanship, and casts in copper. The same 
order is observed with regard to the other metals, 
The importance of the study of those sciences which 
bear upon metallurgy, will be felt when we recollect 
that the average value of the annual produce of the 
mines of the British islands amounts to the enormous 
sum of L.28,000,000. 

The semicircular table-case in this part of the 
building is devoted to earthy minerals: the bright 
yellow of sulphur in its different conditions, carbon in 
its amorphous state, black and hueless, and in its 
crystalline form of the diamond, flashing back a 
thousand colours. The lovely tints of the amethystine 
quartz and spars, and the changeful shades of the opal 
and the deep blue of the lapis lazuli—these require no 
catalogue. There are several specimens of pseudo- 
morphous crystallisation which are peculiarly inte- 
resting. I noticed a mass of Fontainebleau sandstone 
aggregated by carbonate of lime in rhomboidal crystals. 
While on this side of the room, but in a different 
division, my attention was called to a singularly 
beautiful artificial crystallisation of bismuth, which is 
produced from a state of fusion, by a slow process of 
cooling, continued for two or three weeks. The regu- 
larity of form, and its brilliant iridescent hues, make 
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it an object of attraction to the unlearned, and a 
matter of interest to those who seek, by imitations of 
nature and original experiment, to discover the laws 
of crystallisation. 

I next found myself in the room appropriated to 
the models of mines, of steam-engines, and ail the 
machinery and tools necessary for mining purposes— 
models for pumping water from mines, safety-plans for 
ascending and descending into the earth, apparatus for 
washing and dressing ores, and models of furnaces and 
mills, &c., where the ores are smelted; instruments 
used in surveying, levelling, &c. Here the artisan 
may see the newest improvements in the tools with 
which he works; he may gain instruction as to the 
general plan of mining arrangements in different parts 
of the country; and the general public have an oppor- 


tunity of being informed as to the mode in which | H 


mines are worked, and how the metals are raised to 
the surface of the earth, and all the interesting opera- 
tions of a mineral district. My attention was directed 
to a model of a high-pressure expansive engine, used 
in the United Mines, Cornwall. A hundred millions 
of pounds are raised a foot high by one bushel of coal. 
These are all working-models. 

The director of this admirable institution is Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, whose world-wide celebrity 
needs no comment. He is also at the head of the 
Geological Survey, the principal office of which is 
under the roof of the Jermyn Street Museum. My 
guide kindly favoured me with a sight of some of the 
horizontal section maps of the geology of our country ; 
I was also shewn the library and the spacious lecture- 
room. The Metropolitan School of Science, applied to 
Mining and the Arts, is the designation of this portion 
of the institution. Lectures by professors of the 
highest standing are given on chemistry, physics, 
metallurgy, mining, mineralogy, geology, natural his- 
tory, and applied mechanics. The session lasts during 
nine months of the year. Lectures are given during 
the first five days of the week—Saturday is an exami- 
nation-day. ‘Persons who wish to enter as matriculated 
students, with a view of passing through two years’ 
course of study, and eventually obtaining the certifi- 
cate of the institution, can do so by paying a certain 
sum of money.’ These students have the privilege of 
competing for the Duke of Cornwall’s and other 
‘exhibitions.’ Evening lectures are also given to work- 
ing-men on natural philosophy, chemistry, on metals 
and on mining, at the mere nominal fee of 6d. for six 
lectures. There are extensive laboratories in the 
Museum, where practical instruction is given to 
students. Here modern chemistry, the prosperous child 
of alchymy, teaches wonders that the old visionaries 
never so much as dreamed of. The methods of assay- 
ing, and the analyses of ores and all metalliferous 
substances, are taught. 

The Mining Record Office is also placed here, where 
sections of mines and important statistical details are 
deposited. These records are often very valuable in 
preventing useless outlay of capital. 

Such are the opportunities of study and means of 
information afforded by the Museum of Practical 
Geology. I must not omit to observe that the public 
have free admission the first five days of the 
week. And here the child of the nineteenth century 
will see collected treasures from the depths of the 
ocean, from the summits of the mountains, from the 
mine, and from the quarry; yes, treasures they are 
—though many are but stones which look rough and 
rude, nevertheless they have built up the science of 
this century. In this short sketch, I regret that I 
ean do no more than glance at the educational uses 
of the Museum, the beauty and utility of the collec- 
tions, and at that division of labour which accompanies 
all improvements in the arts and sciences, and is 


institution. These matters deserve more scientific 
explanation than can be given by a mere accidental 
and unlearned visitor like myself. 


POISONING IN HUNGARY. 


Taxing interest in prison-reform, I visited the county 
jail of Pesth in 1847, when my attention was caught by 
the appearance of one of the felons. He had evidently 
seen better days; his deportment was gentlemanly, and 
the expression of his countenance betokened undaunted 
determination and coolness, not at all abashed by his 
present position. Inquiring about the particulars of 
—— the prison-inspectcr told me the following 


In the spring of 182-, a quiet country-town in 
ungary was suddenly thrown into the greatest 
consternation. Mr A——, a wealthy landed pro- 
prietor, had suddenly fallen sick at his neighbouring 
country-seat; and scarcely had the surgeon arrived, 
when the patient was seized with convulsions, and died 
with all the symptoms of poison. At the inquest held 
upon the body, it was found that death had resulted 
from a cup of chocolate which the deceased had taken 
in defiance of the advice of his friends. Mr A——, 
always reckless and obstinate, had lately married, 
after a somewhat riotous youth; his health was shat- 
tered, and he frequently suffered from the result of his 
former course of life. The day before his death he 
had received a parcel from Vienna by the diligence, 
together with a letter purporting to be from a 
fashionable physician, who formerly had treated him 
for a longer time, and now recommended the use of 
the enclosed chocolate as a newly invented and most 
invigorating beverage. Mr A—— seemed delighted 
with the attention of his former physician, and though 
warned by his friends, and himself acknowledging that 
the uncalled-for advice was rather strange—so much the 
more so since he had ceased to stand in any connection 
with the doctor, and did not even know his handwriting 
—he still took the chocolate, which proved fatal. The 
remaining portion of the deadly mixture was divided, 
one-half of it being sent to the medical faculty of the 
university of Pesth, the other to Vienna—since in cases 
of poisoning it is customary in Hungary to have the 
analysis made by two parties entirely independent 
of each other, for the more sure instruction of the 
medical inquest. In the present case, both universities 
came to the same decision. They discovered vegetable 
poison in the sample submitted to them. As to the 
person of the murderer, or the motive of the dark deed, 
nothing could be ascertained. The letter was a clumsy 
forgery—even the name of the physician was wrongly 
spelled in the signature ; and at the office of the parcels” 
delivery they remembered only that two females, one 
middle-aged, the other young, had brought the packet 
for transmission. 

Precisely at the same time, Pesth was thrown into a 
still greater excitement than the country-town. Mr 
Sainthall, one of the leading solicitors of the capital, 
an ambitious young man, connected by marriage with 
the family of the chief-justice, and of the highest 
expectations at the bar, was brought to the police- 
station on the charge of murder. Two persons of 
somewhat dubious character—a waiter out of place, 
and a professional gambler—were smoking their pipe 
in the dusk in one of the by-streets of Pesth, when they 
suddenly observed Mr Sainthall rushing out of one of 
the houses, covered with blood, and shouting: ‘Stop 
the murderer!’ The waiter assured him that nobody 
could have left the house without his knowledge, as he 
had been standing there for the last three or four 
minutes. Upon his asking the cause of the solicitor’s 
extraordinary appearance, Sainthall told him, that 
having had some business to transact with Mr Janish, 
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his room, weltering in his blood, whilst a stranger 
was beating him about the head with a stone. 

‘I immediately gave the alarm,’ continued he, ‘and 
tried to arrest the murderer, closing with him; but 
the miscreant tripped me, and escaped. My coat 
became bloody. I rose and ran after him down stairs. 
You must have seen him, for he left the house just 

me.’ The gambler, who had in the meantime 
joined the waiter, remarked that he had not heard any 
alarm, nor had he seen anybody coming out of the 
house, and therefore he called the police. The constable 
went up with the solicitor to Mr Janish’s lodgings, and 
found him senseless on the floor of his room, severely 
wounded on the temple. The house was carefully visited, 
but no trace of the alleged murderer being found, 
Mr Sainthall was taken in charge, and brought to 
the police-station. The inspector, well acquainted both 
with the social position of the solicitor and the some- 
what suspicious character of the two witnesses against 
him, admitted him to bail; and when the case came 
before the magistrate, it was dismissed, the statement 
of the witnesses being too slight for substantiating 
the serious charge of a brutal murder against an edu- 
cated man, whose account of the transaction, though 
in itself not entirely satisfactory, still outweighed the 
purely negative evidence of a waiter and a professional 
gambler. Some incidents certainly remained unac- 
counted for. Janish, a man of seventy, was a kind of 
unlicensed broker, often employed by usurers and 
gamblers of the lowest description. What could a 
man of Sainthall’s standing have sought in his lodg- 
ings? If the transactions of any of his clients required 
a personal interview with the broker, he might have 
been sent for by a clerk. But, on the other side, what 
possible object could the solicitor have had in assault- 
ing a man like Janish? Again, it was suspicious 
that, whilst Sainthall declared he had given the alarm, 
none of the inmates of the house had heard any noise 
or scuffle. All these questions were amply discussed 
at the coffee-houses and in the drawing-rooms; and 
the solution was looked for speedily, since Janish was 
not dead: and, in fact, although the surgeon entertained 
searcely any hope when the old man was brought to 
the hospital, he began slowly to recover. 
by the magistrate, he deposed that he could not tell 
anything whatever about the assault; that having been 
in a cellar tasting wine in the afternoon, he felt drowsy, 
and was dozing when he heard the door opened; and 
before he could recognise the person entering, he was 
stunned by a heavy blow on the head. As to the 
solicitor, he called him the most kind-hearted person 
he ever knew, and he disbelieved thereforathe evidence 
of the two witnesses, who stated they had not seen any 
person but Sainthall coming out of the house. The 
solicitor seemed to feel a deep interest in the old 
man, and put a sum of money at the disposition of 
the surgeon of the hospital for providing the patient 
with small comforts and delicacies. 

The whole affair began to sink into oblivion, when a 
new complication turned public attention once more 
on Sainthall. The Vienna police succeeded in tracing 
and arresting the two females who had posted the 
package with the poisonous chocolate at the parcels’ 
delivery. They were the wife and daughter of Janish! 
Thunderstruck at hearing themselves charged with 
murder, they declared their innocence in the most 
emphatic way. According to their explanation, Janish, 
who for many years had lived apart fronr them at 
Pesth, came unexpectedly to Vienna on a visit, and 
gave them money, saying that he was sent all the 
way from Pesth by a gentleman with the sole object 
of having a sealed parcel posted without giving any 
name, and that he had received ten pounds for the 
errand besides his expenses. The females took the 
mysterious packet to the office of the parcels’ delivery, 
and looking to the direction, found it rather strange 
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that, coming originally from Pesth, it was to be sent 
to a country-town in the neighbourhood of that city, 
but more than 250 miles from Vienna. Still, accus- 
tomed not to mind other people’s business, they posted 
the parcel without suspicion. 

As the character of the two females was not very 
reputable, their statement did not find much credit. 
Orders were given to put Janish under arrest, and to 
examine him about the affair. The old man was still 
in the hospital, and, without knowing anything about 
the depositions of his wife and daughter, corroborated 
their statement in every particular; but when in- 
formed that the parcel posted by them had caused 
the death of Mr A——, he suddenly exclaimed: ‘If 
this be the case, the man who assAulted me must 
have been Sainthall, for it was he who gave me the 
commission to post the parcel.’ 

The excitement created all over the country by this 
It was just at that 
period that, in consequence of the congress of Verona, 
steps were taken by the court of Vienna to supersede 
representative government and other free institutions 
in Hungary. Several successive orders in council had 
been issued, all of them unconstitutional, and none 
bearing the signature of the chancellor. It was known 
that the highly respected old Prince Kohadry, who at 
that time held the post of a keeper of the emperor’s 
conscience, had refused to sign the decrees, which 
therefore were issued by the vice-chancellor, Count 
A——, the head of the family to which the poisoned 
Mr A——- belonged. The count had never been rich, 
and was now embarrassed in his finances, whilst the 
junior branch possessed great wealth. After the 
decease of Mr A——, this was represented only by a 
sickly child, at whose probable death the extensive 
estates of the family would have devolved upon the 
elder branch. ‘The public connected likewise the 
death of Mr A——’s father, which had been suspi- 
ciously sudden, with the undoubted poisoning of the 
son. Everybody at Pesth well remembered that old 
Mr A——, scarcely six months before, had died in 
a box at the theatre, of an apoplectic fit, as the 
physicians said, but certainly immediately after having 
en a glass of lemonade offered to him by Saint- 
hall, who, being the solicitor of the family, stood in 
continuous intercourse with both branches of the 
A—— family, with the count as well as his unfor- 
tunate kinsmen. It was openly said that Sainthall 
could not have had any personal motive in poisoning 
his clients, unless as a tool of the count. Exaggerated 
reports of the case spread like wildfire all over the 
country, and damaged the count. The case assumed 
a political character, and an impartial, thorough-going 
inquest became of the highest importance, not only 
as a matter of justice, but even of policy. Amidst the 
general excitement, Mr Sainthall seemed altogether 
unconcerned by the grave accusations brought against 
him. With his usual coolness, he refused to put his 
case into the hands of a lawyer, and conducted it in 
person with the greatest ability. No further proofs 
against him could be found; Janish was unable, by 
any circumstantial evidence, to corroborate his state- 
ments, and the crime remained wrapped in the most 
complete mystery. At last, a new incident led to the 
arrest of the solicitor. At the hospital where Janish 
still lay, a female was discovered nursing him who did 
not belong to the institution, and had entered under 
false pretences. The police knew her at once as 
living with a barber, in whose premises arsenic was 
found, together with some papers bearing a resem- 
blance to the letter enclosed in the fatal packet of 
chocolate. Here, then, was at last a clue to the 
mystery. The barber was arrested and brought before 
the police magistrate, where he at once acknowledged 
that Sainthall had lent him money for the rent of 
his shop, but he denied altogether any cognizance of 
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and the researches of justice were baffled, since the 
female and the barber made their escape on the 


jail. 

Sainthall’s trial lasted fully two years. There is 
no jury in the Austrian dominions; prosecution and 
defence are carried on by written allegations and 
numerous replies. During this interval, the political 
excitement subsided, the Emperor Francis having 
apologised for his encroachments upon the constitu- 
tion; Count A——, who was to be impeached by the 
Hungarian parliament, died at Vienna; Janish died in 
the hospital ; and Mr Sainthall was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment for his murderous assault on the 
broker: but the charge of poisoning Mr A—— was 
found ‘ not proven.’ His subsequent life was miserable: 
shunned by all persons of respectability, he fell into 
low society, and became the legal adviser of usurers, 
gamblers, and swindlers, until last year, when a 
forgery he could not disprove, brought him back to 
the cell he had inhabited previously. Such was the 
career of a man who, had his high mental capacity 
been coupled with moral principle, might have risen 
to eminence among his countrymen. 


FEMALE CONVICTS AT BRIXTON. 


We have rarely met with a more interesting or more 
suggestive work than Mr Henry Mayhew’s Great 
World of London, now publishing by Mr Bogue in 
shilling parts. The account of the female convict- 
prison at Brixton, in Part IV., is particularly good, 
and exhibits the peculiarities of the sex in a way that 
sometimes provokes a smile—to be followed soon, 
however, by a tear. The fondness of the wretched 
women for the becoming in dress, appears to be care- 
fully fostered by the taste of those who hold them in 
thrall. ‘Their dress consisted of a loose, dark, claret- 
brown robe or gown, with a blue check-apron and 
neckerchief, while the cap they wore was a small, close, 
white muslin one, made after the fashion of a French 
bonne’s. The colour of the gown was at once rich and 
artistically appropriate, and gave great value to the 
tints of the apron, and even the whiteness of the cap 
itself. On their arms the prisoners carried some bright 
brass figures, representing their register number ; while 
some bore, above these, badges in black and white, 
inscribed one or two, according as they belonged to the 
first or second class of convicts.’ One of the female 
keepers considered the vanity of some of these women 
‘curious ;’ but we see nothing curious in the matter, 
except the expedients they fall upon for indulging it. 
* Those straw-bonnets,’ said the keeper, ‘none of them 
can bear, and it is as much as ever we can do to make 
them put them on when they are going to see the 
doctor. They think they look much better in their 
caps. One woman, I give you my word, took the ropes 
off her hammock, and put them round the bottom 
of her dress, so as to make the skirt seem fuller. 
Another one had filled her gown with coals round the 
bottom for the same object; and others, again, have 
taken the wire from round the dinner-cans, and used 
it as stiffners to their stays. One actually took the 
tinfoil from under the buttons, and made it into a ring. 
You would hardly believe it, perhaps, but I have known 
women scrape the walls of their cells, and use the 
— of the whitewash to whiten their complexion. 
ndeed, there is hardly any trick they would not be at 
if we did not keep a sharp eye upon them.’ 
The grand pleasure, the grand excitement of the 
— things, is receiving a letter from their friends. 
chaplain’s clerk, a pleasant-looking young woman, 
is the post-woman, and she described her task as the 
most agreeable of all their duties. ‘No one knows 


forward to the arrival of their letters ;’ and when she 
put one under the door of a cell, calling to the inmate 
that she had done so, our author was thrilled with 
the scream of delight that burst from the heart of the 
captive. When the expected letter does not come, we 
are told that they sat and moped over the disappoint- 
ment, day after day, till they probably worked them- 
selves up into such a fury as to break and tear up 
everything about them. Almost all the convicts have 
a fancy receptacle for such treasures, made by them- 
selves in the form of a large watch-pocket, and hung 
up in their cells. It is to that they apply in their 
times of depression. They sit down, and taking out 
the priceless documents, read them over again, per- 
haps for the hundredth time, as the only consolation 
this world has for them. 

*O yes,’ said the lady-governor, ‘I find them 
sensitive to family ties, and I am often touched myself 
to think such wicked creatures should have such 
tender feelings!’ These wicked creatures were mostly 
all thieves, but in general they had led otherwise aban- 
doned lives, and some were dreeing their weird for 
graver crimes. 

‘“This one coming towards us,” whispered the prin- 
cipal matron, “is in for life, for the murder of her 
child. You wouldn’t think it, would you, sir, to look 
at her?” and assuredly there was no trace of brutal 
ferocity in her countenance. “Her conduct here has 
been always excellent—she’s as gentle as a lamb; I 
really think she’s sincerely penitent.—That one now 
approaching us,” she added, “is one of the worst- 
tempered girls in the whole prison. By her smile, 
you would take her to be the very opposite to what 
she is.—Yonder woman,” continued the matron, “is 
one of the best we have here, and yet she’s in for 
biting off a man’s ear; but the man had been trying 
to injure her very much before she was roused to it.”’ 
The women so pointed out were exercising in the 
grounds with the rest of the 200 convicts. All were 
pacing in couples among the grass-plots and flower- 
beds—for the airing-yard as well as the prison-dress is 
indebted to the taste of the authorities—and ‘chatting 
as they go like a large school, so that the yard posi- 
tively rings as if it were a market-place.’ They had 
all a neat and cleanly look, in spite of the straw- 
bonnets of their aversion, and were remarkable for 
the tidiness of their shoes and stockings. 

The chapel is another instance of taste, being at once 
simple and handsome; and in the opinion of our kind- 
hearted and observant author, there can hardly be a 
prettier or more touching sight in the world than it 
presents when filled with its convict congregation, 
joining with womanly ardour in the service. All eyes 
were fixed upon the chaplain: the unhappy women lis- 
tened to him as to a father with the faith of children; 
and the confessions of sin and supplications for mercy 
uttered in the general responses of these unfortunates, 
drew forth irresistibly from the looker-on his own 
prayers for their forgiveness to swell the common cry. 
The minister of the chapel well deserves to be looked 
up to as a father. His visit to the nursery of the 
prison, incidentally mentioned, is quite touching, 
when all the little creatures, recognising their friend, 
instantly toddled up to him, and were taken into his 
arms and kissed one by one. ‘As we left the room,’ 
says Mr Mayhew, ‘the matron whispered to us that 
the pictures for the children, hanging up against the 
wall, were given by the clergyman. And when we 
returned to the nursery, later in the day, we found 
the mothers at work at some new frocks that the 
chaplain’s daughter had presented to the poor little 
things.’ Indeed his family was as well beloved by the 
prisoners as himself. ‘The young people had evi- 
dently made themselves acquainted with the history 
of each wretched woman under their father’s care; 


but ourselves,’, said she, ‘how the prisoners look 


and while the sons displayed no little interest in the 
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chaplain’s duty, the daughter spoke of the poor fallen 
women with cuqusite tenderness, and delighted to 
recount to us how some of the convicts had been 
reclaimed, and how little the world really knew of the 
trials and temptations of such characters. 
We have only to add, that out of 200 of the convict 
women liberated on ticket-of-leave, only four were 
recommitted; and even these four the lady-governor 
could hardly believe to be guilty, ‘the police are so 
sharp with the poor things.’ On being brought back, 
the women were in agonies of shame; and one, the 
mother of twins, gave herself so completely up to 
despair as to attempt her life several times. If we 
understand the lady correctly, her opinion is, that the 
police, proceeding on a foregone ony te fix their 
fangs in the wretched creatures because they are ticket- 
of-leave women, and persecute them till they are 
convicted on little more than the evidence of former 
bad character. This should be looked into searchingly 
by the authorities, as it implies a charge against the 
police of almost inconceivable cowardice and brutality. 


TO STAND GODFATHER. 


TweEReE are everywhere social customs which may be 

led as so many snares laid for the incautious 
inhabitant or the ignorant foreigner; but no country 
is so rich in this respect as Ja belle France. Having 
been lately the victim of one of these traditional 
traps, I will describe it here, in order to warn others 
against it. 

Being a bachelor of a certain age, I occupied a 
snug little apartment on the third floor of a nice 
house or Aétel, as the concierge used to call it, in the 
Faubourg St Honoré. The first floor, a very splendid 
suite of rooms, was occupied by M. and Madame 
de Poupart, an interesting young couple, whose 
acquaintance I had had the honour of making through 
a common female friend, Madame de Grandville. 
Having once or twice dined at their table, madame 
was thereupon kind enough to bestow on me the agree- 
able title of an ami de la maison; and I was at the 
time rather proud of this circumstance, little think- 
ing how much the distinction would cost me. 

One evening, I was comfortably seated in my fauteuil 
a la Voltaire, perusing one of those papers which are 
read with as little attention as they are written by 
the journalists themselves, and which Lamartine has 
described as cet écho du matin que le soir on oublie, when 
the bell rang at my door. On opening, I recognised 
my first-floor neighbour, the amiable M. de Poupart; 
and after the usual salutations, the following conver- 
sation took place between us :— 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said M. de Poupart, ‘for inter- 
rupting you at so late an hour; and an apology is 
the more necessary, because I am about to commit 
an indiscretion.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it, said I; ‘for I was afraid at 
first some misfortune might have happened to 
madame.’ 


*O no, thank you; she is as well as can be ex- 
pected in her situation; for I have come to say, that 
since the afternoon I have had the good-fortune to 
become the father of a most beautiful baby—a chubby, 
rosy little fellow.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it: pray accept for both madame 
and you my best congratulations and most sincere 

wishes.’ 

‘A thousand thanks,’ said my obliging neighbour ; 
‘and in connection with that happy event, I have just 
something very trifling to ask of you. My good wife, 
as you must be aware, is a little inclined to super- 
Stition, and the convent-education she received has 
not done much towards lessening that disposition. 
You may imagine with what anxiety she pondered 
over the future destinies of our expected first-born, 


and touching them she consulted a famous somnam- 
bulist, who predicted that the baby would be very 
fortunate if it had a happy godfather., We have 
been on the look-out ever since among our friends 
and acquaintances for the most prosperous. But this 
is difficult: one has too many children; another none 
at all;,a third has a cross wife; a fourth has specu- 
lated in the funds: in short, there is not one in 
the whole circle who would exclaim, with Candide’s 
metaphysical pedagogue, that all is for the best in 
this best of worlds. At length it struck Madame 
Poupart that you are a true child of fortune—a 
thoroughly lucky man.’—I acknowledged the compli- 
ment by bowing in silence.—‘ Yes, you—a bachelor, 
without cares or anxieties of any kind, enjoying good 
health and a fine independence—you stand in the very 
sunshine of fortune; and therefore I ask you, in my 
own name and that of my wife, to stand godfather to 
our child.’ 

At first I declined politely, thinking the request a 
little curious; but M. de Poupart called it a trifle 
—although he should feel much obliged; and there 
is always something so touching even in maternal 
weakness and superstition, that I assented at last. 
As Roman Catholics are accustomed to baptise their 
children as soon as possible, the ceremony was fixed 
for the next day but one, and was to take place at the 
venerable church of St Roch. There was no time 
to be lost; and, being thoroughly ignorant of French 
manners and usages, I applied the next morning to 
Madame de Grandville, and begged her to tell me 
what I was to do. She was exceedingly kind; assured 
me that the invitation was a token of high considera- 
tion on the part of M. and Madame de Poupart, and 
said there was nothing at all to do but to make a 
few trifling presents. Besides, I was to enjoy the 
good-fortune of having one of the most elegant and 
beautiful young ladies of Paris—that is to say, her own 
dear niece—as partner in the ceremony, for she was 
to stand godmother. The obliging lady immediately 
wrote a memorandum of what was wanted, addressed 
to the director of La Belle Jardiniére, a very fashion- 
able establishment of nouveautés, as the Parisians call 
it. She would look after the rest herself. I returned 
ip took the billet, and drove hastily to the elegant 


A very engaging demoiselle de (at home we 
call her a shop-woman) read the letter, and shewed me 
at once a charming godchild’s basket. It was lovely 
indeed, but it cost L.4. Nothing else would do, said 
the pretty demoiselle, and so I took it. Then she 
herself chose a beautiful box, the perfume of which 
was exquisite, and filled it gracefully with two dozen 
pair of fine gloves, two fans—one a precious antique, 
and the other an artistic modern one—several phials 
of essences, and a necklace of Turkish pearls. She 
handed me at the same time a handsome bill—written 
on glazed paper, adorned with an engraving in gold— 
and the different items amounting to L.17. I did 
not dare to raise an objection, as this pretty box was 
destined for my elegant partner, and I took, reluc- 
tantly, I must confess, twenty-one napoleons out of 
my purse. 

I thought this was behaving pretty well, and went 
triumphantly to Madame de Grandville, who did not 
look absolutely delighted. 

‘The box,’ she remarked, ‘though not at all rich, is 
handsome, and I hope your fair lady will receive it 
with pleasure. But see, here are the beautiful little 
presents I have bought for you to give the accouchée: 
fifty francs-worth of bonbons and sweets of the best 
description, to fill the basket and divide among the 
guests; a bronze night-lamp by Cain, and a silver 
bowl engraved by Fr t-Meurice—the two for 


twenty louis: you could not offer less to a lady of fifty 
thousand francs a year; for the nurse, a cap of real 
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lace, five louis—a mere nothing ; for the nursery-maid, 
this French shawl—that is e for her. I should 
have liked to buy something besides for the baby, but 
we must do things as simply as possible.’ 

I stood amazed. It cost me more than L.100, that 
Madame de Poupart had consulted a somnambulist, 
and thought me a lucky fellow. And, besides, there 
lay before me a frightful series of ¢trennes, to be given 
every year to my blessed godchild. But what could 
I do? ‘The pill was bitter indeed, but I was obliged 
to swallow it with the best grace I could. I had 
pledged my word, and fallen into the snare. 

The happy day arrived, and in the morning I received 
a beautiful bouquet from Madame de Grandville’s 
elegant niece. I thought it ugly, for it cost too much. 
I*had the honour of fetching the blooming lady in a 

, and we drove to the church; the godmother 
having put my necklace of Turkish pearls round her 
fair neck, and I holding her flowers in my hand. My 
costly presents had been thankfully received by the 
young mother, the nurse, and the nursery-maid, and 
my good taste was much applauded. In the church, 
a new series began. Before the child was christened, 
I had to give a wax-taper to the curé, an offering to 
the vicaire, pour-boires to the sexton, the choristers, 
the swisse, the sacristan, the door-keeper, the giver of 
holy-water; besides alms for the poor of the parish, 
the wants of the church, the missions, the convents, 
&e. I thought it would never come to an end. At 
last the baby was duly received into the Christian 
community, and we went away, the suisse preceding 
us with great pomp, and striking his cane against the 
pavement of the holy building in a masterly way. I 
hung my head, for my purse was empty; and, besides, 
I had the mortification to see that another name than 
mine was entered in the parish-register, because I 
did not belong to the Catholic persuasion, and to hear 
that my godchild did not even bear my name: for who 
in France would consent to have a son called Peter? 
Désiré-Eugeéne is much prettier and more modern. 

So I had spent about 120 guineas for a compliment 
from Madame de Poupart, a courtesy from the nurse, 
a nosegay from the godmother, and a flourish from a 
suisse with a cocked-hat. I found these rather expen- 
sive honours, and declared inwardly, like the poor 
raven in La Fontaine's fable, Mais un peu tard, qu'on 
ne m’y prendrait plus 


OPPOSITION TO VACCINATION. 


‘Dr Squire. earnestly and publicly supplicated his 
majesty George III. to suppress “ the destructive practice 
of vaccine inoculation throughout his dominions.” “ It 
ought,” observed Professor Monro of Edinburgh, “to be 
prohibited by act of parliament.” “The College of Physi- 
cians have,” exclaimed Dr Moseley, “a duty to perform, 
and I trust this business will not escape them.” Others, 
despairing of king, parliament, or colleges, appealed to 
the le themselves. “It would,” said Dr Brown, 
“undoubtedly be downright madness to imagine they will 
condescemdto encourage it.” The Anti-vaccinarian 
Society called upon the public “to second their efforts 
in sw ig the cause of humanity against cow-pox 
injuries,” besonght their aid to suppress “the cruel 
despotic tyranny of forcing cow-pox misery on the 
innocent babes of the poor—a gross violation of religion, 
morality, law, and humanity.” 

‘Frightful and even fatal consequences were boldly 
averred to be the direct and immediate results of vacci- 


nation. Deaths from cow-pox inoculation were published 
in the mortality-bills of London. “I have,” alleged Dr 
Moseley, physician to the Chelsea Hospital, “ seen children 


die pete the cow-pox without losing the sense of torment 
even in, the article of death.” Dr Rowley, physician 
to the Marylebone Infirmary, professed to publish true 
accounts of fifty-nine deaths from “cruel vaccination ;” 
and added, that “when humanity reflects” on these and 


(to use his own words) “a great heap of victims diseased | 
for life, and likely to transmit to posterity for ages beastly 
chronic diseases, it is enough to freeze the soul with 
horror.”’ The same author wrote a pamphlet denouncing 
vaccination, on account of the ulcerations and mortifica- 
tions to which it gave rise. ‘Blindness, he says, ‘lame- 
ness, and deformity, had been the result of employing 
the vaccine in innumerable instances, and its fatal poison 
had removed many an infant untimely from the world.’ 
‘“ Various beastly diseases,” writes Dr Rowley, “ common 
to cattle, have appeared among the human species since 
the introduction of cow-pox—cow-pox mange, cow-pox 
abscess, cow-pox ulcer, cow-pox gangrene, cow-pox 
mortification, and enormous hideous swellings of the face, 
resembling the countenance of an ox with the eyes dis- 
torted, and eyelids forced out of their true situation ; 
diseased joints, &c.” Some, after vaccination, were 
actually supposed to “cough like cows,” and “bellow like 
bulls.” Nor were theological reasons, of course, wanting 
for calling in question the orthodoxy of vaccination, as 
of other new discoveries and practices. “ Small-pox,” 
argues Dr Rowley, “is a visitation from God, and 
originates in man; but the cow-pox is produced by pre- 
sumptuous, impious man. The former, Heaven ordained ; 
the latter is perhaps a daring and profane violation of our 
holy religion.” “The projects of these vaccinators seem,” 
it was affirmed, “to bid bold defiance to Heaven itself, 
even to the will of God.” “The vaccine,” exclaimed one 
of its enemies, “ was the damnedest thing ever proposed ; 
he wished the inventors were all hanged, and he would 
give his vote for its being done.” Strong pictures were 
hung up to the public eye of the miseries it would in- 
fallibly lead to in case of the recurrence of epidemic 
small-pox. “In many families,” writes an author whom 
I have already quoted, “there will be none to attend the 
sick; nurses will quit their patients for their own safety, 
and servants will fly from their masters’ houses to shun | 
the pestilence. Then we shall experience a horrid scene | 


of public and private calamity—brought on by a medical || 
experiment, embraced without due consideration, extended | 
by a rash transgression over the bounds of reason; and | 


after the fullest conviction of its inutility, obstinately 
continued by the most degrading relapse of philosophy 
that ever disgraced a civilised world.”"—Dr J. Y. 


Simpson's Medical Writings, edited by Drs Priestley and | 


Storer, 


FAY-FLOWERS. 


I HAVE won a garden from Elf-land, % 
Where feathery fern-leaves wave, 

And a flower, named but by the fairy-foll, 
Lifts up its lances brave— 


Its crimson lances, all crystal clear, 
Plumed with a sea-green crown, 

And another that bears on an ivory stalk 
Gray tufts of silvery down. 


Here cluster garlands of orbéd leaves 
That shadow with tapestry green 

Bright orange cups, with their purple hearts 
Frosted with diamond sheen— 


Qr delicate bells, like the opal gauze 
Of the May-fly’s shimmering wing— 
A faéry chaplet all scented soft 
With the primrose breath of Spring ; 


And velvet verdure spreads richly deep 
Where those elfin fiow’rets shine— 
Though ’tis only a patch of woodland moss 
To any eye but mine ! 
Exiza Craven GREEN, 
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